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ADVERTISEMENT, 


1 HE Tragedy here preſented to the Public hag 
no farther foundation on hiſtory, than that 
Selim I. one of the Ottoman emperors, belieged, and 


| ſubdued Cairo; by that event reducing Egypt un- 
der his dominion. The reſt is invention. 


When its author conſiders the combination of 


difficulties he has had to encounter, he muſt have 
an unpardonable ſhare of vanity did he not feel, 
and were he not anxious to expreſs, how much he 
owes to the good offices of all who have had any 
concern in the ict 


To the Managers, cherefore,” for their care, FOR 


ment, and liberality, in getting it up; to Mr. Lin- 
ley, and Mr. Loutherbourg, for the diſplay of their 
ſeveral well-known talents ; and to all the performers, 


not only for their kind attention during the prepa- 


ration of the Piece, but their exertions in repreſen. 
tation, particularly to the zeal and abilities of Mrs. 


Yates, he thus publickly returns his ſincere acknow- 


ledgements. To their united efforts he principally 


attributes the uniform, and conſtant applauſe, with 


which the Piece has been honoured in the theatre; 


for a bare enumeration of the variety of unfavour- 


| able ' circumſtances which have attended its whole 


progrels, will ſufficiently pope that na Tragedy, 
+ - 2 \.- pro». 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


produced within the preſent century, has had to con- 
tend with equal obſtacles. 


It is certain, whatever be the cauſe, that the c cur- 
rent of public taſte has of late run ſtrongly in the 
channel of Comedy. Zoraida had not only, in 
common with other Tragedies, to oppoſe this cur- 
rent, but was the firſt to ſtem the torrent of ridicule 
with which the Critic has overwhelmed this portion 
of the drama; and that even while the impreſſions 
_ conveyed by this favourite burleſque were freſh, and 
ſtrong, upon the minds of the audience. The time 
when the Piece, through unavoidable delays, was 
produced, was alſo an additional diſadvantage to it; 
_ a fortnight. before, and after, the holidays, being al- 
ways eſteemed the worſt part of the ſeaſon; and 


this diſadvantage was increaſed by the indiſpoſition 
of two of the principal performers ; Mr. Palmer, 


and Mrs. Yates, being both ſo ill, during the three 
ou gn; as to be Faves able to tread the | 

But theſe are not the only difficulties Zoraida has 

had to combat. 


When it is confiderad "ug many, profeſſecly, 


form their judgments of theatrical performances 


from news- paper criticiſms, and how many (who, if 


accuſed of it, would diſdain the 1 imputation, yet) are ſe- 
cretly influenced by them, the injury they may do 5 


a writer is eaſy to be conceived: for, if his reputa- 


tion is not already ſufficiently eſtabliſned to burſt 
through the cloud in which their deciſions, almoſt 
univerſally unfavou rable, for a time inyolve it, he 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 


Is inevitably precluded a fait hearing, at the cribundl 


of the Public, from the praßadices which, by this 


vehicle, are circulated againſt his Piece. The au- 
thor of Zoraida is far from diſputing either the can- 
dour or abilities of ſeveral of the editors of the 
daily prints; but (without hinting at the variety of 
cauſes which may influence and bits their Judgment) : 


when we know what difference of opinion, in mat- 
ters of taſte, prevails among perſons of the moſt 


refined and improved judgment, even in works long 


ſubmitted to the cool deciſion of the cloſet, it ſurely 
is not too much to ſay, that it is impoſſible for any 


ſet of men to decide fairly on the merits of any 


theatrical piece, merely from once hearing it; eſpe- 


: cially when the imperfection which necefarily at- 
tends a firſt night's performance 1 is taken into the 


account. Of the truth of this remark, the oppo- 
fite and irreconcileable criticiſms which have been 
made upon Zoraida, are a moſt convincing proof. 


In one print, the Piece has been deſcribed as an 
Oriental Rhapſody of forced, unnatural ſituations, 
conveyed in the baldeft numbers that ever diſgraced 


the tragic Muſe. In another, as being a cold, regu- 
lar French play, depending more on ſentiment, and 
diction, than action, yet of claſſical purity. In one 
- place, the plot has been repreſented as exhibiting | 
various intereſting changes of fortune; in another, 
Wn having a chilling ſameneſs peryading every part 
of it. The language has been deſcribed as being 
flowery, incorrect, claſſical, elegant, bloated, and 
puerile; while the ſentiments were now faid to be 


libe- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


” liberal, manly, and ſuch as do honour to the writer; 


and now to be dull, trite, and to ſhew no knowledge 


of the human heart. Nay, the very words have 


been mitquoted, and the author has been deſired not 


to write nonſenſe, becauſe the Critic, happening not 
to hear diſtinctly, miſtook Paroply for Canopy. 


To theſe vague and contradictory aſſertions, all 


the reply that becomes either the author's character, 


or the reſpect he bears the enlightened Public, is 


5 ſimply to elucidate his own ideas of the drama, and 


ſubmit it to the impartial judgment of thoſe who are 
competent to the queſtion, to determine how far his 


opinions and practice will 5 the teſt of true and 
candid criticiſm. 


He has accordingly annexed a few pages of cur- 


ſory remarks on the ſubject of Tragedy, by way of 


Poſtſcript, and, having done this, means to take leave 
of the ſubject. Thoſe Readers who are indifferent 
to diſcuMons of this ſort, may neglect theſe remarks 
as of no conſequence... Thoſe who love, and are 
converſant with ſuch kind of diſquiſitions, will, he 


hopes, find here and there a reflection not totally un- 
worthy their attention. On their candour he re- 


lies, to excuſe thoſe inaccuracies which muſt of 


courſe attend any performance drawn up with the 
haſte in which the greater part of theſe obſervations 
have been written. He means not to dogmatize, he 
pretends not to inſtruct; he only aims at expreſſing 
his manner of thinking with diffident ſimplicity. If 


his ideas are falſe, his opinions erroneous, he has 


only to ſay, that he ſhall be happy to be enlightened, 
and comected A more cultivated taſte, more accu- 


rate 


T 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


rate judgment. Should that taſte and judgment 


ſtamp a value on theſe few trivial remarks by their 
ſuffrage, all the pride it will excite in him will be 


that of endeavouring more truly to merit their _— 
probationꝰ. 1 7 


„ The ſenfible Arnaud obſerves 7e parler de foi ennuie, et 
ſouvent revolte. S'entretenir ſur ſon art avec le public con- 
naiſſeur, avec cette portion d'hommes eclaires, qui ſeul aſſure 


le vrai ſucces, et indique les moyens de l'obtenir, c'eſt con- 
verſer, s'inſtruire avec ſes maitres, et contribuer, autant qu'on 


Ie peut, a la perfection du talent. Piſe. Prelim. au Drame 
| 4 Comte de Cominges, 


PRO- 


5 R 0 L 0 G U E, 
By a FRIEND, 


7 


As ſpoken by Mr. PA 1 1 E R. 


75 FI 1 paſt, when every muſe Was young 
Perſuaſion dwelt on every poet's tongue; 

By means moſt obvious were the paſſions rait d, 
And, pleas'd with novelty, the public. prais'd 
| Now, when Melpomene, from year to year, 
Calls Terror forth, or draws Compaſſion's tear, 
By plenty cloy d, and difficult of choice, 
Fame gives, reluctant, her aſſenting voice. 

The tragic muſe demands no common dreſs, ; 
And excellence flill borders on exceſs, 
F unaſſectedly the language flows, 
| How eaſy to exclaim, mere vulgar proſe ! 
Or fwvear the dull, uninterefling theme, 
Lulls like the murmurs of a purling ſtream. 


po 


| _ I the bold numbers, like a torrent's courſe, 
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Roll with impetuous, overwhelming force; 
I paſſion make the broken meaſures pant, 
ho but condemns it, as unmeaning rant: 
Or if the quick, the ſpirited reply, 
The pauſe, the ſtart, the ſarrow-breathing fe 555 
And every varied geſture, which, impreſs'd 
By nature, riſes from the feeling breaſt, 
Dye ſcene embelliſh, theſe we may reject 
As the mere Fanta of age H. 
If, brooding ver its wrongs, in thought refin'd, 
T he poet trace the workings of the mind; © 


| Ys ſunk in paſſroe grief, the wretched groan, . 
Or 


: ft Wo $) Wee B3:08 7 

O. make in fond complaint their ſuff rings knowng 
Here pride diſdains the ſorrow's plaintive flow, 
And there derides the Jophifiry of woe. 


N Not more the ſhaver, by changeful Protens wore, 
Than wit faſtidious takes to mark its feorn 
With nobler purpoſe has our bard employ d 
His utmoſt ſtrength, your cenſure to avoid: 

Conſcious of failings, ſtudious of applauſe, 

To your tribunal he ſubmits his cauſe. | 
Here wiſdom judges each attempt to pleaſe ; * 
Here mercy tempers all your juſt decrees, 

This night preſents an Oriental Tale, 

Where cuſtoms, different as the clime, prevail 5 
Where paſſions, fird by nearer ſuns; impart 
A glow more ardent to 10 expanding heart; 
And language, brilliant as their beams, diſplays 
Its daring flight in more aſpiring \ phraſe. | 

_ Theſe to pourtray in colours bold, yet true, 

As nature gives them in thoſe climes to view, 

Dur author aims: but while ih approaching hour 

Decides his fate, from your ucknowledg"d pow” ry. 
| Your candour truſting, as he knows your felt, 

Th hope and fear, his breaſt alternate fill, 
Yet hope, ſuperior, whiſpers in his ear — 

The moſt judicious ure the leaft ſevere. 


"P R 0. b 0 6: U Ihe 


By the ſame F RIEND, as originally written. 


* days long paſt, when ev ry muſe Was young, 
Perſuaſion dwelt on ev'ry. poet's tongue; 
y means moſt obvious were the paſſions rais d, 
And, pleas'd with novelty, the public prais'd : 
Noto, when Melpomene, from year to year, 
Calls Terror forth, or draws Conpaſſe ons tear, 
By plenty cloy'd, and difficult of choice, 1 
Fame gives reluctant ber aſſenting vice; 17 7 
And ev'ry critic claims the right ſupreme 
ah watchfyl eye to ſcan the. poet's dream. 

Hard as the taſk appears, new dangers riſe, 
Jo guard the conqueſt of the tragic prize ; 
* When here ſo late Thalia's fav'rite ſon _ 
Crown'd with your faireft wreeths his courſe hath run T | 
And while with juſteſt aim his glitt ring ſpear 
Stops each prentender in his vain career ; 
So bright his ſatire ſtrikes the dazzled view, 
That, with falſe arts, he almsſt damn s the true. 
Dye tragic muſe demands no common dreſs, 8 

And excellence flill borders on exceſs ; 
I,, brooding o er its wrongs, in thought refin'd, 
T he poet trace the workings of the mind; 
If, ſunk in paſſive grief, the wretched groan, _ 
Or make with fond complaint their juff* rings known, 
Here pride diſdains the ſorrow's plaintive flow, | 
T here ſcoſf derides the ſophiſiry of woe, 
Mid ſuch extremes perplex'd, with firmer hand 
A hafleſs author ſhauld his helm command, 


* Alluding to Mr. Sheridan's after- piece of the Critic, PO ART a few 
weeks before Zoraida. 
g | Than 


PP ROLL OU UF, 
Than that which once th' advent'rous Argo bore, 
Thro claſhing rocks to reach the deſtin'd ſhore ; 
N den Fove's own race with wonder felt the ſway 
Of momentary doubt, and chill diſmay, 
Tho! Orpheus ſung, and, as the ſign he gave, 


Lach oar in cadence ſmote the threatn'ing wave. 


Not mere the ſhapes by changeful Proteus worn, C: 


Than wav' ring judges take to mark their ſcorn; 
With nobler purpoſe has our bard employ'd 
Each varied pow'r your cenſure to avoid. = 
5 Confeious of failings, Audious of applauſe, 

To your tribunal he ſubmits his rage: 5 

Thes night preſents an oriental tale, ES 


I pere cuſtoms, diff*rent as the dime, 3 9 . 


here paſſions, fir'd by nearer ſuns, impart 


» wv 


A glow more ardent to th; expanding beart ; _ 
Where bolder flights, in more aſpiring dbroſes i 


The language, brilliant as their l'ght, diſplays 3 + 


Ther: geſture wears its moſt tumultuous Form, 
Aud rage, pride, anguiſh, fivell the blended florm. 
Such is his plan; but while your awful pow'r 
| Decides his fate in this alarming hour; 

IWhile hope and fear by turns his boſem fill, 
Truſting your candour, fearful of your ill, 
His darſſame doubts fame rays of comfort chear, 
Since the moſt ilful are the leaft ſevere. 
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Monar nix, Governor of Cairo for 'Þ 


Zekntba, an Orphan at the Court 


ZULIMA, her Friend, and Douche 


praxis PERSONA, 
n 


Stun, Emperor of the Turks, Mr, PALMER, | 0 
ALMAIMON, Bey of Egypt, — Mr. SMITH. 


N 


Os ux, Vizir to Selim, . — _ — Mr. BENSLEY. 
Mr. PACKER, 


Almaimon, _ by Whom 


Zirvan, a Derviſe, . N. AICKIN. 
HELI, Chief Eunuch ad e | 


of Sein s Harafr,. "a a Mr. PHILIMORE, 


MoTAFAR, af Egyptian Officer} — Me. NORRIS. 


ACHWET, « Friend actos E Mr. CHAPLIN, 
w 0 V E N. | I 


of Egypt, — — } Mfr rs. YATES, 


to Moralmin, — 1 Mrs. SHARP. 
"PO Imans, Officers, Guards, Mutes, &c. 


The E vocal paris of the Epithalamium by Mr. 
GAUDRY, Miſs FIELD, and Miſs ABRAMS, 


1 SCENE Cano, and tha Plain around it. 


A TRAGEDY. 


ACT . 
SCENE 1 


4 chanker in the P ES b e 1 diſcvers 
Zoraida on a ſofa. Zulima —_— 


ZORAIDA. 


SsxusiBIlIT TI thou fatal gift 
Of partial heay'n ! how wretched their condition 
Who, *mid the fleeting unſubſtantial viſions 
Of ſublunary bliſs, too fondly truſt 
Thy golden proſpects, and ideal pleaſures . 
Perhaps this hour th inexorable angel == 
Iſſues the fatal mandate which conſigns 
: Almaimon to the tomb. The thought appalls me! 
| ZULIMA. 
Why will Zoraida ceaſeleſs thus permit 
The canker ſorrow, with envenom'd tooth, 
To batten on her peace? Th' impartial juſtice - 
Of Alha, doubt not, ſoon with due ſucceſs 
Will crown his righteous cauſe. A few ſhort hours | TT 
Will bring him back invincible, to force 
Imperious Selim from the walls of Cairo, 
And in the moſque confirm that holy boad _ 
Theſe hoſtile inroads have too long N 


1 ZORAIDA: 


2 R 1'D- «6 
Z O RAID A. 
Alas! my Zulima, I fear the ſtern 
Predeſtinating providence of Alha 
Decrees Zoraida never ſhall partake 
Such envied happineſs. With outſiretch'd plumes | 
Protect his perſon, tutelary angels! 
Should he be flain, my ſole defence, and guardian, 9 
What varied woes await a friendleſs N e 1 
Of birth unknoun. I 
2 U L IMA. A 
b That birth becomes your virtues. 1 
f When old Abdalla—whoſe experienc'd arm, 5 | ET 
Firm on the brow of Selim's ſire, ſuſtain'd © 
"The radiant orb of majeſty—entruſted 
Your helpleſs age to Almorad's munificence, 
Who then was lord of Egypt, his diſpatches 
Diſtinctly vouch'd your honorable. lineage, 
Altho' the perils tpenacing your infancy 
Induc'd the cautious vizir to conceal 
The authors of your being. 


""S 0 RAI DA. 
| Wretched being! 
Thrown at my birth upon a ſtormy ſea, 
My lab'ring bark, to winds and waves expos'd, 
Still wanders on without a ſtar to guide 
1ts erring courſe. Would heav'n !' the pitying peaſunts, 
Who ſav'd, and brought me to the court of Egypt, 
Had bred me as their daughter, nor Ren. | 
My hapleſs fortune. 


2 U L IMA. 
Have you then forgot! ten 
With "what affection Almorad receiv d 
The orphan pledge entruſted to his honor, 

And ſhar'd between Almaĩmon and yourſelf _ 
A parent's anxious tenderneſs: Ka 


: 5 ZORAIDA. | 


bs 3 4 


r & 
2 0 RAI DA. 
No, Zulima, 


The tecollection of that happy 4 


When, with his ſon, my ſoul's eſpous d, 1 ſha 4 


The love of Almorad, my buſy faney 
Fills with a thouſand i images which melt | 
My throbbing boſom, Venerable ſhade ! 


Yes, to the lateſt verge of my exiſtence, 


With reverential gratitude my foul _ 
Thuy goodneſs ſhall commemorate, and dwell 
With ceaſeleſs tranſport on thy honor'd name. 


ZULIMA. 


5 Had he farviv'd, what unaffected 8 
Would fill his boſom, thus to ſee the ies 
Of beauty blooming on your damaſk cheek 


With inexpreſlive lovelineſs; and mild 
As ſtreams th' ethereal radiance from the brow 


Of night's fair planet, every placid virtue 
In gentle emanations from your mind 


Unrivall'd beaming ! ' What unbounded ranfport 


Would crown his eve of life, in holy bonds 
I0 join with yours Almaimon's hand, whoſe hearts 


Love * has twin'd together! 


ZORAI D "D 
Yes, my friend, 


| From cailief infancy together bred, 


We liv'd, we grew in friendſhip, and I lov'd, 


Before I knew what meant the ſoft emotions 
Which thrill'd my maiden breaſt, Alas! the bleſſings 
Which hail'd thoſe ſmiling moments all are vaniſh'd, ' | 


Like unſubſtantial viſions of the night, 


- For ever vaniſh'd, and have left behind 


Nought but the fond remembrance of the period, 
To double now my ſorrows, 


42 AE 
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ZULIMA. 
But thoſe bleſngs 


May yet return, Perhaps, this ſtorm o 'erblown, | 


Such joys await to crown your future. days, 
As ſoon will baniſh every tender terror, 


And tenfold recompenſe theſe woes: perhaps, 


The veil which ſhrouds the ſeeret of ou birth | 
Mar Jet be drawn. 


2 OR Al D A. 
„ expectation! 
Oh! bad Abdalla, ere the hand of Azrael 
By heav'n's commiſſion meaſur'd his exiſtence, 
But pointed out ſome kiud- directing clue 


Amid this endleſs labyrinth of error 
To guide © our arch. 


SCENE II. 

Enter Moralmin. 

Z OR AIDA. 
What means this haſte, Moralmin? 


MORALMIN. 
T h . ſyccor is at length arriv'd ; 


Almaimon comes to reinſtate our . 


From yon tall tow'r, terrific as the roar 


Of headlong Nile, where, priſon'd 'twixt the hills | 


And rocks of Nubia, his imperial flood 

' Burſts in tremendous cataracts, I heard 
The charging Tecbir, and at diſtance ſaw 
| Their unſheath'd ſabres to the mid-day ſun 
In borrid ſplendor flaming, 


ZORAIDA. 


7 Miniſtring ſpirits ! 

; Who ſee thi emotions ſtruggling in my heart, 

Preſerve my warring hero! When [ think, 
Confliting paſſions rend my heart alternate. 


Clad 


OS. 


% „ 1 


Clad in the robe of victory, now hope 
Smiles in my ſight; now fear, with pallid cheek 
And haggard eye, her bloody ſteel protending, 
Points to my lover welt'ring in his gore, 

And chills my veins within me,—Hark ! what means 


[Warlike inſtruments at a di Nance. 


That fadden burſ}, which, wafted by the wind, 
Kg thro? the palace ? EE 


M ORA 5 M 1 N. 
Tis the peal of battle, | 
And calls me to the field; my royal maſter 
May need my inſtant 4 Adieu, fair prigceſs! 
I go to ſhare Almaimon's glorious conqueſt, 


: Or meet an envied death. „ [Exit Moralmin, | 


ZORAIDA. 
Oh haſte, Moralmin, 


On aigley s pennons haſten to my lord, 


And guard his ſacred life. Meantime, my Zulima, 
Repair we to the moſque, and there invoke _ 


The ow 'rs above with ſolemn ſu 


2 LIMA. 


Oh could we follow to the field unſeen, 
And combat by theix ſide, or unperceiy'd 


Could hover o'er them, and the nes fabre 


'Turn from their breaſts innoxious ! ! 


ZORAIDA. 
But ſince Alha 


| That envied office t our ſex denies 
Come, let us uſe the only arms allow'd us, 


And offer up ſubmiſſive to his throne = 
The hallow'd incenſe of our pray'rs and tears, 


His beſt loy'd tribute from offending mortals, CExeunt. 


SCENE 
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Tube field with a di fant view if the city. Warlke inſtru-. 


ments, and ſhouts of victory. Then, enter Almaimon haftity, 
his ſabre drawn. 


. cc 
* 


Nr F<: 
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1 A L M Al M O N. 
Perdition ſeize the daſtards ! all is loſt ! 1 

| Diſmay, defeat, and carnage thro! my hoſt 

= _ Stalk unreſiſted. Stop, ignoble traitors! 


| In vain I call, I reafon to the winds; | 

| Fear wings their ſteps, while Selim thro? the field 
z | Shoots like a meteor, which the traveller fees 
= At midnight dart acroſs ſome blaſted heath, 
= --: And ſhudders at the view. Behold he comes, 
= And conqueſt ſtrides before him—Ha | my ſight 


| Deceives me ſure, or with him I behold 
Moralmin priſoner— Tis my friend, by heav* o 10 

| Some new diſaſter, yet to me unknown, 

. 1 fear me, has arriv'd—Perhaps Zoraida _ 

Fi | 

1 As prey to ruffians, at this moment frantic 

; 


[ Calls on Almaimon.,—Horrible ſuggeſtion ! 
| Swift let me fly upon the wings of love, 
1 Fly to preſerve her innocence and beauty 5 
| | Fr om galling cu or wan violation. [Exit, 
1 „ SCENE 1V, 
| | wy he ges 25 out, enter on the other fide Selim, with Meere 
Fi | 
[- and Soldiers, and Moralmin priſoner. 
WM SELIM. 
=. "Flere breicko wi from our tolls; in full career EE wh 
F Bid conquelt pauſe, and let the wheeis of Azrael 
1 ”T Stay their enſanguin'd courſe, nor more diſtain 
; | 5 . His ſcythed axle with the blood of natious.— 


Thou, whoſe ſtern brow ſtill haughty trowns deflance, 


1 * 


2 


A OLA GTB DC Y; 9 
And braves the fury of an angry victor, 
Say, chief, wa art thou? | 
"MORAL M I * | 
One who ſcorns diſgniſe ; | 
And, tho · in bonds, undaunted dares avow 
His ſworn allegiance, his confirm'd attachment, 
To great Almaimon, whoſe determin'd ſoul, 
Firm and unyielding as his native pyramids, 
Whoſe ſummits ſcorn the tempeſt which aſſails them, N 
N dauntleſs braves the thunder of your ire. | 
e 
Thy loyalty and fortitude become thee ; "Lo 
Ia proof whereof, behold thy conqu'ror's hand 
Reſtores thy ſabre.— Now go tell your maſter, 
That Selim holds his menaces more harmleſs 
Than ſummer vapours, which, at eve enkindled, 
| Innoxious ſhoot along the duſky ſphere ; 
And, crown'd with victory, diſdains alike 
The feeble vengeance of thy lord and thee. 


 MORALMIN. 
"Tis well; deſpiſe i it, till, like heav'n's own EY 

Long pent, and boſom'd mid furrounding clouds, 

Forth burſt concentrated th' elaſtic flame, 
Mark its red courſe with univerſal ruin, 

And, down deſcending on your tow'r of glory, 

Level the haughty fabric with the duſt. e een. 
rt NM. _ 


Tis bravely boaſted. 


| SCENE v. 
Enter Olman. 
Winnt 


gay bat cles Oſwan? 
© 8 MAN. 
Full fraught with glorious embaſſage, dread lord, 
Tour ſlave is come to greet you. Alha fights 


. >” | 5 Himſelf 


$ 2 O R. A, 1 D At 
Himſelf your battles; not ſublimer glory 
The prophet crown'd when Mecca's holy city 
| Acknowledg'd him her victor, Cairo ſtorm'd 
Now bows beneath your ſcepter ; on her tow'rs 


See where our banners, to the ** unfurl'd, 
Triumphant glitter. | 


SELIM. 


Thanks, propitious Alba! 1 
With careful ſpeed acroſs th* encrimſon'd field 


Hie thee, and call our ſquadrons from purſuit ; 


7 
Pb ot 


While we attempt to ſtop yon growing carnage, nl 
| And fave the city. 5 1 7 e Selim attended. | F 
pi 5 were my pray'rs  ſuccefful ; 
i "a chould-ſt thou lie beneath its ruins bury'd. 
. ut heav'n averſe withſtands my wiſh, and heaps g 
Increaſing honors on this tyrant's head, 5 1 


Who dar'd deſpotic raviſh from my arms 
My blooming captive, purchas'd with my blood : 
For which, if I forgive him, may I live 
The laugh and ſcorn of women ! Yet, altho⸗ 
On conqueſt's wings he ride, my vengeful arm 
May check his flight. Already have my arts 
Amid the Janizaries, ever prompt 
Io lift the ſtandard of rebellion, ſforead 
The ferment of ſedition. If Almaimon 
Accept my ſervice, and my purpoſe ſecond, - 


This haughty ſultan to his ruin ſoon 

Shall find me terrible as Lybia's ſerpents, | 

Who, if ſome foot invade their ſecret haunts, 

Erect their glitt'ring creſts, collect their Pons 3 

And round them dart 1 1 death. D. 
SCENE 
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SCENE VI. 
4 retired walk in the gardens of the palace. Shouts, and 
| claſhing of atms are heard within: RD 


Enter Zoraida and Zulima, as flying from the tumult, 


2 ORAI D A. 
Amazement ! horror! whither ſhall we fly 
From this terrific ſcene ? Devouring flames 
Enwrap the palace—Hark ! what bray of arms 
Rings thro' its echoing roofs ! In terrors rob' d, 
The angel of deſtruction is upon us, 
And ruin marks his e ; 


"Yes, the ſtorm 

Beats hard upon our odds yet do not yield 

To feminine deſpondence. Truſt in hope, 
Whoſe glimm'ring radiance, like the light of Pharos 
To mariners by night upon the deep 

With tempeſts ſtruggling, ſtill at diſtance chears us. 
Perhaps ev'n now Almaimon crown -. | 


ZOR AID A. 
No, Zulima, | 
Too long 124 60 this Batting A 
Faithleſs as that which oft, at eve enkindled, 
Fantaſtic flits before the traveller's eye, 5 
My ſight deluded; 
-ZULIMA. 
Angels be our guard! 
Behold yon hoſtile troop which ſtorm'd the palace, 
This way they ruſh, Fly inſtant, princeſs, fly l 
wi ZORAIDA 
Away, and leave Zoraida to ber fate! 
Here will ſhe die —Heav 'n cannot wound me deeper. 


| 3 ey g ws 3 2 U. 
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to 2 OR AI D A: 
2 ULI MA. 
Will you then fall into the hands of ruffians, 


Whoſe callous hearts not beauty's ſelf can ſoften? 
Or, kept to fill the haughty victor's train, 


Be made a mark for gazing crowds to point at? 


.ZOR Al DA. 
Forbid | it, Alha! 


2 LI MA. 
fly then, princeſs, fly ! 


Within yon grove, due weſtward from the * | 


Where late the battle rag'd, a Derviſe dwells, 


| Whoſe ſacred cell the miniſters of war 
Will not preſume to violate, While all 
On ſpoil intent, theſe robbers waſte the city, 
Our ſteps perchance may reach the hallow'd ſ por 
Unnotic d, unpurſu d. 


2 O RAI PDA. 
Then let us ere 


While liberty i is ours; in that lone ſeat 
Of holy ſoqueliration will I hve, 


Till 1 can learn what fortune has befall'n 
My boſom's lord; then fly with anxious love 


To mitigate his ſorrows ; or, if Azrael 


Decree we ne'er_ muſt meet again on earth, 


Shake off this load, and join him in the — 


SCENE VII. 


As they go out, enter on the other fide Almaimon and 


_ Moralmin. 
ALMAIMON Healing as they enter. 
This way avoids them Lock, ſome new purſuit 


Turns their attention and their footſteps from us. 
| Yet why avoid them? Wherefore ſhould I live 


To view yon horrid ſpectacle! Whence came 


This dire misfortune'? Was the eity forc'd 2 


When late I left it to collect freſh levies, 
- 8 "Twas 
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Tas well provided to reſiſt th! aſſault 


Of Selim's myriads, 
MOR ALMIN. 
Perfidy, rank perfidy! 


Soon as I ſaw the long · expected ſuccour 
My lord had brought, and heard the Tecbir ſound, 


I left the city to the care of Morad, 
Whoſe faith had hitherto ſtood . | 
And haſten'd to the field. Mean time the villain ; 
Abus'd my truſt, and op'd the gates to Selim. 
-.ALMALIMON.. - 
' Diſloyal caitiff ! Father of 1 


For what omiſſion has thy wrath decreed me 
Theſe aggravated forrows ? To behold 


The fiend ambition, like a fiery comet, 


Shake devaſtation from his blazing hair 


Wide o'er my ruin'd realm. Zoraida too'! 
Some dire diſaſter has befall'n my love ! 


Thro' blood, and flames, and varied forms of death, 
Wich deſp'rate ſtep I've ſought her, but in vain. 


| MORALMIN. 
- Amit the havock of this fatal day, 


What, what may ſhe, and my defenceleſs Zulima, 


Together have encount'red ! 


ALMAINMON. 
Ev'n this moment 


Perhaps her beauties by remorſeleſs Azrael 


Are raviſh'd from me ; or a fate more horrid— 
Perhaps pollution—Woes upheap'd on woes 
Vnited , and harrow up my heart. 5 


SC ENE VIII. 
Enter Motafar 


ALMAIM ON. 


Now, Motafar, what means 
| N M O- 


«„ 2 0 DA. 

if \- MOTAFAR. © 
l Haſte, royal Sir; 
: 5 Immediate haſte than: leſt you come too o late 

To ſave the prineeſs. 


A LMAIMON. 
„ Ils ſhe then in peril ? 

Dire aggravation ! Inſanity inform me 
Where is my love? Speak, Motafar, ſay where, 
That I may fly on eagle wing to reſcue her. : 
1 . . -. "MOTAFAR, 
| | As wich 5 \ ſmall, but loyal band, I haſted 

To aid the city, from the palace __ | 

I ſaw her ruſh, by Zulima attended: 
A Turkiſh troop purſu'd, and overtook them. VVV 
My little band I inſtantly conſign dd 5 1 
3 To Hamed's care, my long try'd friend, with orders Y 
it To fly intrepid to their aid, and ſtrive 
By every effort to maintain the conflict, | 3 
While I endeavor'd to collect freſh ſuccour, „„ 
And bring our braveſt veterans to ſupport him. | 

. ALMAIMON, | 

Swifter than whirtwinds inſtant let us fly, 
My valiant warriors—In my glowing boſom «@ — 

I feel the ſtrength of armies.— Hear me, Alha! 3 

Give but my arm in this tremendous criſis | 5 

The darling treaſure of my foul to ſave, 

No more my lips my fortune ſhall accuſe, — ; 
But truſt, reſign'd, that providential goodneſs 7 = 

Which makes the cauſe of innocence its care. 
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A TRAGEDY. 13 
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SCENE = 5 


The fakes 5 1 Selim ig diſcovered fe bring on bis 
chars s with his officers and guards attending. 


OSMAN. 


| FAIL L, mighty lord! imperial victor, hail! 
Amid the ſpoils of this auſpicious day 

A blooming captive, lovelier than the maids 
Who deck the borders of Circaſſian Sargis, 
Or tread the vale of flower-enamell'd Zabra, 
: Within my tent awaits your ſov reign mandate. 


.. „ WY HELL 
' Haſte, and cond uct her inſtant to our preſence. [Ex. Heli. 


Mean time, brave Oſman, ſay by what CRT fortune 
She fell i into your pow'r. | 


0 S MAN. 
As round the plain, 

At your conimand: I poſted, from purſuit 
Calling our ſquadrons, I at diſtance faw 
Iwo females iſſue from yon weſtern gate 
Chac'd by a troop of Turks ; but ſcarce they ſeiz'd them 
Ere I arriv'd, and reſcu'd from their, gripe 
The lovely prey; when ſuddenly from forth 
The city furious ruſh'd a deſperate band, 
| Led by a chief more terrible and fierce 

Than fancy paints th' inexorable angel, 
When, arm'd with lightnings, he beſtrides the whirlwind, 
And marks his path with laughter. On he ruſh'd 
With headlong fury, while his brandiſh'd ſabre 
Flam'd in the front, tremendous as the blade 
Which erſt at Ohad's ſanguinary liſt 
Blaz'd in the prophet's graſp, till, overpower'd 

Like him by mightier numbers, to the ground 
| Ne Sai | Diſabled, 


14 2 0 A b A: 


Diſabled, ſtunn'd, inſenſible, he fell, 
While I th' advantage of the eriſis ſeiz'd 


And bore my the prize. 
8 ELI M. 
But ſay, how bears he 
| This dire mifchance? ; 
1 OSMAN. 
| | |  _Oe*rwhelm'd with grief: ſo bends 
: 8 The Perſian Lily, when the dews of heaven 
38 Hang gliſtring on its forehead—But behold 
i ET” Where Heli leads her. 
1 5 N SELIM advancing. 
ii She is fair indeed; 
| i 2h More fair than fancy paints th' immortal Wanne 
i Who ſport voluptuaus on the velvet brink 
i] Of odariferous Zenzibil, and dress 
If The fragrant bow'rs $ appointed for the faithful. 


. 5 SCENE I. 
if EE Heli, with Zoraida and Zulima. 5 
I ZORAIDA neeling to SELIM. 
[ ; 5 Low at your feet, victorious ſultan, ſee = 
"i | Iwo wretched captives, victims of affliction, To __ 
13k By adverſe fate compell'd to fly to you 
| | ; For mercy and nn. Se 
a -SELI M. 
Riſe, ſweet maid, 
When 1 ſues what boſom is not ſoften'd : 
Altho' the fortune of the tented field 
Has made that beauty mine, know, gentle mourner, 
I ſcorn to dim the luſtre of my glory 
By ignominious deeds, No, all the wealth 
The pow'r of Selim, all that boundleſs love 
And tenderneſs can laviſh—Turn not from me— 
By all my hopes of paradiſe I ſwear 


ZORAIDA. 


J At wor Ahern bees” e r * 


A T R AE D. . 2 
Z OR AIDA. 85 
Bleſs'd with the brighteſt beauties of the Eaſt, 
Whoſe opening charms the worm of ſorrow blights not, 
No grief to dim the radiance of their eyes, 
Or make the roſes wither on their cheeks, 
Oh ceaſe to perſecute a wretched woman, 
Diſtracted with her ſorrows. 28 
SELIM. 
Do not name them; 
Thy matehleſs "=" eclipſes more their charms 
Than yon reſplendent orb the glimm'ring ſtars. 
*Tis you I doat on, with a flame as holy 
= that which buras in pious derviſe boſoms. 
"8 My throne, my empire, my unrivall'd pow'r 
Beneath your feet I lay, eternal pleaſures 
Shall hover round us, each ſuceeeding hour 
3 Shall, as it paſſes, into bliſs be melted, 
And tranſports boundleſs as the love of Selim, 
Vointerrupted crown our happy days. 
ZORAIDA. 
1 Ceaſe this vain ſuit, nor thus encreaſe my ſorrows. 
No, my lov'd lord, tho' envious fortune cabce 
I be holy vows we ſeal'd, their dear rememb'tance 
Z Shall ever live within my bofom cheriſh'd. 
My life is yours, but urge me not to break—— 
5 SE LIM. 
Wrong not my love, thou dear, impatient fair one, 
With ſuch ſuſpicion. No, retire, ſweet maid, 
And calm theſe terrors ; by the ſacred trunk 
Of Zedrat's tree, whoſe everlaſting foliage 
Shadows the throne of Alha, here I vo- 
Ne'er till the hand of all- .compoſing time 
Shall ſhed its balm, and mitigate your anguith, 
Shall my lips urge my fervent. paſſion farther. 
Heli approach; conduct her to our Haram 
And ſee her treated with diſtinguiſh'd honor. ER EH 
| [Exeunt Zor. Zul. and Heli. 
| SELIM 
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The coldeſt heart when beauty ſues in tears! 
She muſt be mine; yer will I not abuſe 


The joy to triumph o'er the captive heart, 
To favour my intent. Beyond my hope 185 ; | = 
My purpoſe is accompliſh'd. This fair captive, 
The lid of ſwart ſuſpicion, Then no longer 


And all my purpoſe open. Brave Moralmin, 


To mutual courteſy, will prove my zeal,  _ x 


E540 


— 4 4 
” 1 ——— * 
3 — K bony m_—. 


My honor, worthy to revive the cauſe 


* — — 
+; 1 2 


16 2 O RA I P A: 
S ELI M lboking after her. 
Immortal pow'rs! what ſecret magic melts 


By brutal outrage my unbounded pow'r, 
Or violate her charms. Let others woo 
A cold reluctant miſtreſs, but be mine 


And gain the fair who loves with mutual paſſion, 
5 WW xit attended. 
0 8 M AN. 
Now Alha ſmiles, and fate itſelf conſpires 


Whoſe matchleſs charms have fir'd the wanton ſultan, 
His every thought will occupy, and feal 


Let me delay the golden opportunity 
Which fortune offers, but find out Almaimoo, 


Whom antient hoſpitality muſt bind 


Of drooping Egypt, and indignant tear | S 3945 ils 
The wreath of riomgh. from the brow of Selim, Exit. 


SCENE. III. 


4 grove of palms, with the cell of a derviſe. Enter from the 
cell Almaimon, Moralmin, and Zirvad. 


21 RVAD ſpeaking as they enter to Almaimon, 
Bethink you, Sir, the office I ſuſtain | 
will not permit me, unreprov'd, to hear 


| Theſe ravings of impatience. Oh controul 
This ſtorm of paſſion, nor pollute theſe ſhades, © 
This peaceful cell, with frantic exclamations, 2 


Where penitence, and piety, alone, 
Are wont to breathe their oriſons. 


A TR * GD Nx. 17 


f A L M A I M O N. | 
3 ' Away" 
W old man, nor talk to me of piety, 


Thy moral precepts cannot calm a ſoul 


Tortur'd like mine; the preſſure of my ſorrows 
Surpaſſes all endurance. Had the mercy 
Of Alha reſcued from this general wreck 


My dear Zoraida, I had met reſignd | 
The will of heav'n, and held the ſkies auſpicious. 
Curſe on this hand, this weak, unfaithful hand— 


2 MORALMIN. 
My royal maſter, why this felf-reproach ? 
No mortal arm could more have done to fave her; 
Brave then th increaſing tempeſt. Noble minds, 
Immoveable as Pharos, which defies 


The idle fury of the chafing brine; 
That ever with recoiling undulation 


Beats on its ſtedfaſt baſis, ſhould confront 


The billows of adverſity, ' Be aim; "4 
Take comfort, Sir. 


ALM A! 1 M 0 N. 
And talk'ſt thou yet of comfort 2 


Thy frozen veins a lover s paſſion feel not, 


Nor know a· lover s torments: while I ſpeak 
Perhaps ſome vile indignity is offer d her, 
Which thought recoils at.— Be the hour accurſt 


In which, by hope of victory deluded, 
I left her trembling innocence er pos d. 


gc E N E IV. 
Enter MOT AFA R. 
My lord, a ſtranger of exalted" port, 


Who aſks with earneſt accents for admiſſion, 


Conjur'd me to deliver theſe diſpatches 


immediate to my ſovereign. 


ALMA 1 M 0 N. 
Hah! what myſtery ! Reading. 
C Oſman, 


5 2 0 nA f b A: 


1 Oſman, the foe of tyranny and Selim, 
Whom private wrongs, no leſs than indignation 
To ſee the rights of ſovereigns and of nations 
* Thus wantonly invaded, have confirm'd 
* The friend of Egypt, humbly aſks permiſſion 
% To vindicate his conduct from the ſemblance 


15 sc Of dark diſſimulation, and diſclaſe | 
m_— The ſecret means by which this night he truſts 
To daſh the ſultan from his tow'ring height, 
| || 65 And e on his throne replace the lord of Egypt," A 
—_ I thank thee, hear n again a ray of hope 
LN ; Tinges the murky horrors which ſurround me. 5 
' N | How deem you of this ſcroll ? Moralmin, ſpeak, 
3 Speak, Motafar ; know either of you ought _ 
7 1's May prove this Oſmaa worthy to obtain 
| if . Our regal confidence? 1 
it MORALMIN. I 
| My lord, when erſt I 
In early manhood, at th' imperial court DE =_ 
Of Bajazet I ſojourn'd, with this Oſman 7 
In one unvaried intercourſe I livid 5 1 


Of ſocial freedom. Him I then eſteem'd 
A haughty ſoldier, of his rights tenacious, 
But free from guile, and open in his manners; 
Nor doubt I now his amplitude of pow'r, | 
| Since all the band of Janizaries love 
Their martial leader, 
_ ALMAIM 0 N. 
Ever-prais'd be Alba! 


1 That thus, beyond my deareſt expectation, 

„ : I find a friend—Haſte, Motafar, and bring 85 | 
1 This Oſman to us. F | [Exit Mot, I 
BGM 


Thus his wiſdom deals 
With ering man, When priſon'd in the depth 
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A T Genet. 
of Fate s myſterious labyrinth, we ſee 


Conſigns us to deſpair, by wond'rons means 


He ſets us free, and bids us heneeforth truſt 


That pow'r alone on whoſe almighty nod 
The balanc'd deſtiny of empires hangs. 
5 Annen 

I feel it true; no more will 1 delair. 


MNoralmin fly, and inſtantly arrange, 


Beneath the covert of theſe friendly palms, 


Ane for fight the remnant of our hoſt, 
While we, in ſecret interview with Oſman, 


Concert the means ſhall crown our r rave altempt, 
And free Zoraida. . 
8 R N E v. 
Enter Oſman. 
MORAL MIN. 


Oh beware, my lord, 
Beware of perfidy, nor truſt too eaſily 


The ſpecious tale - perhaps ſome black def ien 
Contriv'd for your perdition, 


OSMAN, 
No Moralmin, | 
The ſoldier once diſtinguiſh'd by your friendſhip 


Diſdains ſuch foul hypocriſy. Behold, 

Sovereign of Egypt, in myſelf behold 

Oſman, who comes to give the ſterneſt teſt 

No foul conſpiracy, no latent treaſon, 

Lurk in his heart, by truſting to your honor 

His ſafety, fame, and life; nay more, acknowledges 
"Twas he who guided the victorious ſquadrons 

| Who late, in deſperate combat, from yourſelf 

The prize of beauty won, 


ALMAIMO N. | 
Hah ! ſayſt thou, ſoldier i 


Heard 1 aright ? Art thou the chief, whole arm, 


C2 


No praſpett left, but Hope, her white wings waving, 


19 
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| By numbers aided, from my longing eyes 


Tore my Zoraida? 
OSMAN. : 
I confeſs the deed. 
But then I knew not *twas the lord of Cairo, | 


Whom 1 in fierce conflict—— 


AL MAIMON. 
Les, it was Almaimon. 


: Dear, hapleſs maid ! but yet I will avenge thee, 


Or) join and ſhare thy bondage. 
Os MAN. 
Huſh theſe tranſ ports! 1 


: If Alha bend propitious to our wiſhes, 
The princes yet may be reſtor'd. 


ALMAIMON. 
: She may ! ! 
She ſhall. This arm hall free her from his power, 
Or periſh in th' attempt. Two rival ſuns, 


Whoſe fiery orbs with lurid glare o erſ pread 


The red'ning concave, when in angry conflict 


Conteſting both the empire of the-ſkies 


With deep diſmay they fill aſtonied nations, 


Are Selim and Almaimon, and in blood 


Soon one or both ſhall ſet. 
O SMA N. 
Heroic ardor ! 
Behold a friend determined to aſſiſt 
Your righteous cauſe, and reinſtate your fortune. 
This night, if yet your valour dare the trial, 


This night ſhall crown it, and releaſe the prineeſs. 


ALMAIMON. 


Is there a deed Almaimon ſhall not dare 
To reſcue his Zoraida from the tyrant ? 


OSMAN. 
Hear then ; when darkneſs canopies the globe, 


A faithful guide ſhall bring you to the camp; 


There, 
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A TRAGED „. 


There, while ſecure in ſleep's oblivious claſp, 
The victor hoſt is laid, and, gain'd by me, 

Th' external guards an unreſiſted paſſage 
Yield to your daring feet, our mutual wrongs © 
9 inſtant ſhall avenge. 


A LMAI M ON. 
By heav'n *tis well. 
Th' invigorating thought diſtends my boſom 
With renovated 1 een nor 
Thou loit'ring ſun— 


MORALMIN. 


Ty | | Already i in the weſt 
Behold he belagy the glorious period onward 


Will aſk our utmoſt energy; for look 
Where his broad orb declines, while ebon night 


Advancing faſt, around the dome of heaven 


Her lable mantle throws. 


ALM AI M O N. 
And ſoon our valour 
Shall greet her preſence with a nobler ſight 
Than e'er the day was witneſs to. But firſt. 


Oh lead me, lead me, where my love deplores 


Her alter'd ſtate, that once more to my breaſt 


The tender mourner folding, I may prove 
I live to guard her, and reſtore her freedom. 


OSMAN. 
Th' attempt I fear is hazardous The guards 
Who round the camp inceſſantly patrole 


MO RALMIN. 
Reflect, my lord, nor raſhly thus expole 
Your lite to peril. 
| 2. RVA D. 
Think what horrid fate 


Inevitably waits you, ſhould the guards 
Your regal form Ciſcover, 
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MORAL MIN. 


Think too, think, 
What woes await the princeſs, ſhould ſhe loſe 
Her ſole protector. 


ALMAIMON. 
No, for her dear ſake, 
Heav'n will preſerve me, that this guardian arm 
May ſhield her orphan innocence. Thou dear 
Afflicted beavty ! Yes, I will behold thee, 
Will hear once more the muſic of thy lips, 
Fear more melodious than the dulcet ſounds 
Breath'd from the harps which hang amid the bow'r rs 
Of paradiſe, when firſt their golden chords, 
1 Fann'd by the gale which iſſues from the mount 
! tt Where Alba ſits enſhrin'd, ſpontaneous chime 
. To more than mortal minſtrelſy. 
MO RAL MIN. 
The while, 
Since ſach thy fix'd reſolve, the care be ine, 
From forth the ſcatter'd remnant of our hoſt | 
To chooſe the braveſt Mamalukes, and range. 
Beneath theſe palms, in military files, 
The veteran warriors. 8 


ALM A IMO N. 
Soon will J return 
To guide their ſteps to conqueſt and revenge. 
Now, Oſman, bring me where my aaa love 
Laments my abſence, 
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OS MA N. 
This way will conduct us 
Strait to her tent; but firſt 1 will diſguiſe 
Beneath the well-known habit of my ſlave, 
Thy dignity of perſon, to elude 
Suſpicion's lynx-ey'd ſearch. Thou wilt not : waſte 
The precious moments; ſhould the ſultan find 
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A..;TRAG EDDY, uy 
1 dare betray his ruſt, farewell revenge, 
Our hopes are loſt for ever. 


ALMAIMON. | 
Do not fear me. 


On her 4 breaſt to weep our mutual woes 


Is all Almaimon wiſhes; that ſad office 


Once mournfully accompliſh'd, till ſucceſs 


Has crown'd our brave attempt, theſe throbbing veins 


| Love's ſoft infection ſhall no more enervate, 
But war alone employ my tow'ring thoughts. 


i LE [Exeunt Almaim. Moral. Of, 
I 
At length 1 fear the vengeance of the Higheſt 


O'ertakes me for my crime. This fearful night 


Teems with my fate; if heav'n again eſpouſe 


The cauſe of Selim, I muſt ſave Almaimon, 


Or aggravate my guilt. Almighty Father! 

Guide him, protect him, nerve his arm in combat; ; 

Again replace him on his native throne, 5 
And ſave my age from infamy, or death ! Exit. 


SCENE VI. 
Tze Tent of Zoraida. 


Enter Zoraida, af Zulima. 


ZO RAI DA. 
When will my ſuff rings end? Omniſcient Judge! 
Releaſe a wretch, who wiſhes but to pillow 
Her weary head upon the lap of earth, 
And lay her ſorrows in the peaceful tomb. 


Z ULIMA. 
Thro' the Sek foblings of that gloomy veil 
Which ſhrouds your deſtiny, a beam of light 
Still gleams upon your view; the ſultan's fond, 


Yet unaſſuming, and reſpectful paſſion, 


Will mield your virtue £ 
- 20. 
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Lives Wh to ſhield thy lovelineſs from inſult 


2 O R AID A. 


2 ORAL DA. 
No, I am condemn' d 
To baniſhment and raſſalage : perhaps, - 


In ſome dire moment this exterior ſemblance 
May vaniſh like a dream, and I be doom'd 
I 0 infamy a victim. The bare thought 
Extinguiſhes the tranſitory ray 


Which for a moment ting'd the clouds of woe. 


That brood about. my heart, and BOW: bey cloſe | 


In tenfold darkneſs. 
1 U LI M. A. 
Do not thus anticipate 


: Your date of grief, nor brood. on fancied ſ ufferings z x 


For grant they come, yet anxious thus to meet them 
Doubles each forrow. _ 
ZORAILDA., | : 
Am! not divided 


| From al my - foul holds dear? Reſerv'd for inſults | | 


Than death more dreadful ? Is it this thou call'ſt | 


To antedate the period of my ſufferings, 


And brood on fancied woes ? Yet theſe are trifles 


To that worſt pang, whoſe terrible idea 
Curdles my blood. Perhaps Almaimon dies: 
Theſe eyes beheld him fall in my defence; 


And now perhaps his corſe lies all disfigur'd, 


No pious friend to cloſe his languid eyes, 
And ſhed the tear of pity o er his wounds. 


8 0 E N. E VII. | 
Enter Oſman, with Almaimon 0 7 
ALMAIMON Hearing the aft ſpeech, | 
No, gentle excellence! Almaimon lives, 


„„ 
Can it then be? What tutelary pow r, . 
Amid the havoc of yon dreadful field. 


ut 


&s 


To interrup.—But every moment now 


A TRAGEDY. 


Preferv'd my hero for his loſt Zoraida ? 


* I thus claſp him? does he live 


ALMAIMON. 


He does t 
Lives to enfold hes in his faithful: arms, 


And preſs 7 beauties to his throbbing heart, 


 __ZORAIDA 
How couldſt thou paſs the watchful guards unſeen : 


15 Heav' ot ſhould the ſultan—ſave me from that thought * 


ALMAIMON. 
To this brave friend I owe—the tale is long 


But heav'n relents; already from behind 
The paſſing tempeſt's ſkirts, with double luſtre 


The ſun looks forth, and cloathes in brightning beauty 


The proſpect late ſo drear. A glorious enterptize 
Demands my preſence; ſhould ſucceſs attend it, 
This PS ſhall free thee, and regain my throne, 


2 O. RAI DA. 
What great deſign is glowing in thy breaſt ? 
Oh might I ſhare the danger, and the gloryz + 
Why did heav'n frame our ſex ſo weak and helpleſs, 


Vet give us tow'ring minds? Why fill our ſouls 
With ſoft ideas? make us know th' extremes 


Of joy and ſorrow, yet deny us pow'r 
To ſaye ourſelves, or guard the man we love ? I 
ALMAIMON. 
| Unequall'd tenderneſs ! No, fair Zoraida, 


Heav'n never meant thy ſilken frame ſhould bear 


The toils of manhood ; in a gentler mould 

It caſt thy graceful beauties, form'd thy mind 

All winning ſoftneſs, purity, and love, 

To ſmooth my paſſage thro” this pathleſs wild, 

And make me bear a wretched world with patience, 


| OSMAN, 
Your pardon, Sir, that Oſman thus preſumes 


D 


is 


4 


Thi inſtant 0 — 


But fate withſtands. Thoſe unrelenting guards, 
| 4 Who wait round yon pavilion, would oppoſe 
And bar thy paſſage. 


Some few ſhort hours; again I truſt to meet 
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Is doubly precious. Think on what a thread 


| Our future fortune hangs. 


ALM AIM O N. 
I 80, my friend ; 


„ 


ZORAIDA. 
And I will be thy partner; ; 


For thee will rife ſuperior to my ſex, 
And brave th' extremes of peril in the front 


Of Derce, embattled armies. = * 
OSMAN. f N 
Generous princeſs f | 1 


* 3 


a 
1 


ALMAIMO N. 
Think'ſt thou then, Zoraida, 


Thy fond Almaimon could behold that beauty 
To war's rude blaſt expos'd ? No, wait with patience, 
Oſman will tell thee all our ſecret purpoſe; 


Soon ſhall this arm releaſe thee, and repay 
With tenfold love thy virtues, We but part 


With tenfold Joy. | | 
ZORAIDA. 
That truſt alone ſupports me. 
1 | will not damp thefervor of thy ſpiiit 
By weak expoſtulations—but remember, 
No ſingle death attends the murd'rous ſabre 
Whole blade is crimſon d with Amino 8 blood. LExeunt. 


f. 


Where, unſuſpecting, in ſecure repoſe 
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WY C. * III. 
SCENE . 


Nite. The fu The Wan nb 4 view „ Selim 's 5 
| army 1049/6 0D 


Enter Almaimon, Moralmin, Motafar, achmes, folders, Ge. 


ll LMAIMON. 5 . 

Tuus far, my friends, we climb the rugged ſteep 
Of perit undifcover d. Shroud thy beams, Es 

Thou envious moon, that, like our conqu'ring prophet, . 
When veil'd beneath the pall of night he ſtorm d 
The fort of Zabar, I may ruſh to 2288 
And emulate his fame. 

M ORALM N. 

His guardian bnd 


15 in our aid miraculouſly ſtretch'd, 
Clear, as when erſt at his command yon planet 


Cloven aſunder, to the miſcreant Koreiſh 


Proclaim'd his heav'nly miſſion; for behold 


The weary camp is laid; while ſilence ſteals 
From tent to tent with undiſcover'd ſtep. 


ALMAIMON. 
Fountain of mercy ! whoſe perengial ſpring 

Flows ever undiminiſh'd, now thy aid 

Almighty interpoſe ! And thou, O prophet ! 


In this emergence, with thy matchleſs ardor, 
Inform thy ſuppliant's breaſt ; his fwelling nerves 
Brace with thy dauntleſs energy, to vindicate 
Eis ſuff ring realm, and ſave the faireſt pattern 
Of lovelineſs and innocence ! Come, Achmet, 
Conduct our footſteps to the glorious ſcene 


Where death or conqueſt ſoon ſhall crown our valour. 
NES. | Ace- 
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ACH MET. 
This path will bring us to the deſtiu d ſpot 
Where Oſman waits your coming. 
A L MAIM O N. 

Ĩhben lead rewind, 
© Now, my brave hand; unſhesth your ſhinipg ſabres, 
_ act like men. 3 They unſbeat h Fbeir Sabres. 

N the reward _ 
Our dying Note promis d. Fall who may, 
In ſuch a cauſe, the everlaſting gates 
Of paradiſe ſhall open to receive 
His mounting ſpirit. There, while crowds « warriors 
Hail his arrival, and the roſe-lipt Houris 
Invite him to their arms, his weary limbs 
In ſpicy Zenzibil's ambroſial fond 
Shall bathe voluptuous ; from the nectar d fruits 
That bloom ſpontaneous on its velyet brink 
Imbibe eternity of youth ; or laid 
On beds of flow'rs where odoriferous winds 


Breathe heav'nly fragrance, drain the ſparkling goblet, 


Crown's with the luſcious grape, till ey? ry ſenſe 
Be molten with delight, and ev'ry hero 
Abſorb'd in viſions of celeſſial bliſs, 


Loſe all remembrance of his earthly toils 1 


[Exeunt, 
SCENE. I, 
| The tent of Zoraida, 
| | ZORAIDA on a / 7. a 
You ſilver planet half her orb has circled, | f 


And yet Almaimon comes not ſome dire accident 
I fear has inter ven d Oh fell ſuſpenſe 

Thon bane of human happineſs ! Thy terrors, 
Swift as the ſhadows of diſparted clouds 

Acroſs the ſurface of the golden field 

By driving winds are hurried, o'er my brain. 
Succeſſive vibrate, nor allow my ſoul 


uU 


x 
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One interval of quiet.— Hark Metbinks 


[ Noiſe at diſtance, which by degrees abbauen 


A diſtant ſound !—again I— with joy I hail 


Th' auſpicious omen, which, I truſt, proclaims 


Th' arrival of my lord. —It does, it does, 
For louder now the tumult ſwells around me, 


And now more near approaches. Guardian ſpirits ? 2 
Hover around him, ſave him in this criſis 


And crown his 1 valour with deſerv'd ſucceſs ! 
8 CE N E III. 


Norm. — Due enter haſtily Almaimon, | 1. Jabre in fie 


hand. 


ALMAIM O N. 
Hell blaſt this villain, wantonly to break 


His plighted promiſe ! Had he join'd my arm 
This night had fix'd my fortune. Now, Cards, 


All efforts are in vain—the fatal toils 


At length are clos'd around us ; in the ſnare 

Inextricably hemm'd, no hope is left, 

No * of eſcape. 
ZORAI D * 


Socd angels guard us? 
Behold yon ſoldiers, ſee with rapid ſteps | 5 


They haſten towards us! 


ALMAIMON. 


Yes, from wing to wing 
The camp is rous'd, the hunters are upon us; 


Like ſavage Tartars eager for their prey 


On every ſide they compaſs us. I ſee 


The crimſon ſteel of Azrael unſheath'd 


To period my exiſtence. Muſt I loſe thee ! 1 
Muſt I again behold that lovely form 


A prey to ruffians !—No, it ſhall not be 
DiſtraCtion ! deſperation's in the thought—— 
Dear, hapleſs beauty ! To my panting heart 
Now tenfold dearer—how ſhall I expreſs 
What gives that heart unutterable apguiſh— 


2 ZO0O RAI D A: 
I cannot name it. — hut there is one way, 
And only ORG, by which I can preſerve thee. 
ZORAIDA. 
| Behold my boſom—why doſt thou * 
The 1 — blow? — On this lov'd breaſt to fall 
A AS$MAIMQN. 15 
Shall then Almaimon, whoſe fond claſp ſhould ſhield 17 
Thy tender frame from violence, ſhall he, 25 
Shall he deform that breaſt of alabaſter, 
I be feat of love and conſtancy, with blood? 
Horror to think of! Mid thy caverns, Earth, 
- O'erwhelm us deep, and hide me from a deed 
7 Which makes all nature tremble! 
_ZOQRAI D 1 
N Oh!] reflect, 
What Joom awaits me—think you now behold me 
Dragg' d by his flaves a victim to diſhonor ; 
Theſe ſtreaming eyes, this wildly heaving boſom, 
Pleading in vain for pity. Think you ſee 


Your lov'd Zoraida, frantic 1 in her rage, 1 
Tear off her treſſes 


A L M A IMON. 
Raiſe no more this 1 image, 

The bare idea chills my ſhiv'ring nerves 

With agonies convulſive—Yes, my ſabre 

The filent tomb together—Cruel conflict! 
Are theſe thy mercies, Alha !—Rather lance 
The triple bolts, and blaſted on the ground 
Stretch us immediate dead !—But ſee they come 


Now, love ſupport me— [Lifting his arm; at that inſtant— 


SCENE IV. 


Enter Selim, Oſman, and ſoldiers. 
_ SELIM catching. hold of his arm. 


: Hold thy impious hand, 
FX nn coward-! Monſter ! dar'ſt thou hope 


To meet with mercy, or from us, or heav'n, 
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For ſuch a deed ? Or vainly doſt thou hope, 


TRAGE D Y. 


Thou woman's mur@rer ! to defy the wrath 
of Selim with inne 2 


A L M A l M O N. 
Alike . 
I flora ay mercy, and defy thy wrath, 
Since I muſt fall, I will not fall opknown, 
Conteran'd, diſhonour'd—— 
 SELIM + 
Hence, I will not . thee. 
Guards, FI the villain ; drag bim to that fate 


His unexampl'd cruelty deſerves. 


ZORAIDA. : 
If cob would'ſt ſave me from immediate madneſs | 


Recall the mandate, Sultan, and releaſe him. 


Butchers, away !—ye bn not whom ye murder 
He. is—— he! 1 es 


SCENE V. 
Enter Heli haſtily. 


HE LI. 
Forgive, imperial lord, 


Th' intruſion of your ſlave: the ſoldiers rous *1 
To ſudden mutiny, your tent encireling, 


Demand th' Egyptian Captive, in whofe cauſe 
They now ſuſpect this unforeſeen aſſault 


Was made upon the camp. In vain 1 tryd 


To combat their temerity ; they urg d 
Her meditated flight — Fourſelf alone 


The tumult can appeaſe. 


 ALMAEMON., 
Oh caſt me fort | 
A victim to their malice ; but preſerve | | 
Zoraida from their rage! 


Specs © — 
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5 Never, Zoraida 1 1 By the ſacred ſtone | 
Which erſt, ſelf-mov'd, from paradiſe deſcended 


But adverſe fortune 


32 2 OR AI D A: 


S. E LIM. 
Yes, daring caitiff ! 


Oſman, conſign him inſtant to the ſoldiers, 
And bid them fate their rage: the while ourſelf 
Will fly to check their inſolent career. 

Back from my preſence, like the ſavage brood. 
Who prowl the wilds of Afric, when from far 
They hear their brindled monarch, and behold. 

The lightning of his eye, the foremoſt ſoon. 
Wil ſhrink aghaſt, or crouch | in awe before . bk 
1 [Exit attended. — 


SCENE 3 
Almaimon, Zoraida, Oſman. 


ALMAIMON. 


Are theſe thy boaſted promiſes, deceiver ? 
Away, thou reptile, my indignant ſoul - 


Diſdains to commune with ſo foul a traitor t- 


Conduet me to my fate. 


ZORAIDA. 
Undone Zoraida! 


- Protect him, Oſman; pity our condition ; - 


Preſerve his life, and that dear proof of friendihip 
Regains his former confidence. 
A L MAIMON. 
No, never, 3 


To deck the holy Caaba, this breaſt 
Shall never truſt a ſecond time the flave | 
Who torfeited his honor! 
08 MAN. 

Hear me, prince ! 


By the hank holy Caaba I ſwear . 


My heart was true, and loyal to its row 3. 8 


oe. x43: at %, wo Wot 7 hot ens. 
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T fthom not your drift. 


4 „1 * 4 GED! Y. 
ALMAI MON. 
IS9nominious coward 1j 


1 This 1 mean evaiion adds to my nene 
Ho my ſoul ſpurns thee ! 


ZORAIDA 


Ohl compoſe this paſſion, | 


= Which, like the ſtruggling of impriſon'd winds, 
== Heaves your full breaſt. Permit him to explain 
Ine ſecret reaſon that reluctant forc'd him 
WE To falſify his promiſe 4 he may ſtill 

8 3 | Be faithful to our cauſe, 


ALMAIMON. 
Thy ſoftneſs melta 


My reſolution. Yes, for thy dear ſake _ 


I ſtoop to hear his varniſh'd tale. Now ſay, Þ- 


7 | What can thy falſhood offer to excuſe 
This baſe deſertion of the bold Wee - 


Thy own adoption t-- 


9198 M. A N. | 
Sure my laſt diſpatches, 


| Were they Ak: muſt obviate all cara 
> | 898 conduct might engender. 


AL MAIMC 0 N. 
What diſpatches ? 


0 8 M A N. 
Amazement ftrikes me! 


Y Say, did not xt Mirz—Hare you not receiv d 


Fearing the tyrant, by ſome means unknown, 


F Our ſecret had diſcover'd, and the mine 


Full charg'd with ruin was prepar'd to burſt 
In dire exploſion round us, to my flave . 
A ſcroll I truſted, whoſe important purport - 


Was to defer our perilous atchievement _ 
Till more convenient ſeaſon, to appoint _ 


A ſecond meeting, and reveal the cauſe” . 


Which 


34 2 0 R A 1 D A: 


Which blaſts the golden harveſt of our hopes, 
When ripening into o veugeance. . 
ALMAIMON. 
None have 3 me. 
OS MAN. 
N Periſh the flave ! he dare not ſure betty me. 
Know then, 4s marſhalling my troop I ſtood, 
With keen impatience counting as they paſv'd 
The watches of the night, my ardent ſpirit 
Already mounting on th' Aſpiring pinion 
Of fire-ey'd Expectation, orders came 
At his pavilion to attend the Sultan. 


Wich faltring ſteps, expeAting to bebold 


His mutes arrang'd in terrible array, 

Arm'd with the fatal bow-ſtring, [ obey'd : 
Where, tho' the bodings of my teeming fancy 
Had cverleap'd the truth, he forc'd my hay, 

| Compelling me repeatedly to hear 
The fulſome ſtory of his -wanton paſſion, 
And waſte the PO hours Files di flatt' y. 
5 Curſt be ſuch fawaing ar artis 8 
+ OSMAN. 

What choice was left me ? 
oh thiok what tortures I endur'd, to hear 
The claſh of mingling ſpears, yet dare not fir, 
Or lend aſſiſtance to the glorious deed | 

ALM A 1 MON. 


: Can I believe thee t | 


on AN 1 Yi eb eee £ 
My heart is yours; my vengeance ſtill unſated = 
Shall yet ſuſtain the fabric of your fortune, 
Or, underneath its pon@rous ruins . whelm'd, | 
Find a diſtinguiſh'd tomb. A new ww, If HQDYGI 
My pregoant mind already has coc W199 
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With ampler ruin fraught;z- but {peed thee hence, 
This ſpot is girt by dangers—Should the Sultan 
Return, and find theg Two full hquys ere noon, ; 
Amid yon palms which ſkirt the laſt pavilion, 
I will aral Aer e unfold: my purpoſe. 
20 RAI DA. 
0 haſte, Aeration fy this fatal. ſpot 
While time is left you. Tho' his friendly arm 
= Arreſts our fall, yer flill en pos d we ſtand, 1 | 
And, tott'ring on the precipice, behold _ 
b The gulph beneath us. 
ALMAIMON. 
Yes, my. . e | 
With iaſtant ſpeed — VVV 
Es OSMAN, Ds... 
It may not be—reflet— 
The rage of Selim, Ns he find her fled, 
Would blaſt at once all future hope of vengeance, 
And ſeal my certain doom. To me reſign her 
4. few ſhort hours ſhall give her to out Wiſhes, 
3 And with her Egypt. ib: & « 
8 CO ALMATMON. 
Mes ,. huſk 1 leave thee? 25 
© 0 R AT D We 2”! 
No; fince Oſman's faith 
Is Fan his Fendi Nil will = 
Some means to ſave us: bear mean time this ſtroke 
With manly firmneſs. Weak ignoble minds, 


- 


Leave thee a victim 1— 


: | Light, and unſtable as the reeds which fringe 


Our lake's clear borders, bend to every blaſt ; 
While patriot ſpirits, like the rocks of Nubia, 
Tow'r in majeſtic dignity, and ©" Ho palin 
The winds defiance, But ſuppoſe +he worſt 
Our fears forbode, ſhould every hape be joſt, 
Should heav'n refuſe to ſave ũ üs, death is left; 5 
e n ome That 


hs. 


. ob . — ee - 


N 


PDE —— 


2 


Of fires, which wafted by conſpiring winds 


Forgive the falſhood—I affirm'd you mine, 
My deſtin'd empreſs, 


36 2 0 La 1 b _— 1855 
That comfort of the wretched fil i. is ours; et ee e 
We may, \ we e will be free. ssb c ung } £1 q\ dT 
% ALMAINON, DEE W152; 
By heay'n n, thy Wat” [CT DIMIA 
New ſtring my nerves, nor leſs enlivening vigour | 
Breathe thro' my boſom, than th' inſpiring 1 5 
Gives to the warrior ſteed. - Again my breaſt fic 0 
| Reſumes its wonted conſtancy, no more ay; 


\ Deſpair ſhall ſpread his chilling influetics round BG; rr 


But on thy truth, and Alha's aid relying, 


1 My deeds ſhall merit both. of Bxit Alm, and FR | 


ZORAIDA. 


Yes, truſt my faith ; 
For here 1 Cougar before th' eternal preſence, - 
Ere I ſubmit to falſify my vows, 


FR he hand of Azrael ſhall. my eyelids cloſe 1 


"1 0 E N E VII. 


1 


E nter Selim haſtily. 


+, GAIL cave 
Princeſs, my boſom ſhudders at the danger 


; Which menaces your life. Around my tent, 
When I arriv'd, the daring bands were gather d, 


Demanding vengeance with inceſſant clamour. 
At my appearance, as they had beheld 


Some terrifying viſion, all awhile 3 
Abaſh'd, confounded ſtood; but ſoon embolden'd 


By recollection of their ftreogth, they urg d 


With added threats their claim. In vain I tried 


All artifice to ſooth them, like the rage 


Sweep o'er the crackling heath, from man to man 


The kindling impulſe flew, and every breath 
Gave fuel to their phrenzy, till compell'd— 


18 SH 


ESD 74% 


ZORAIDA, 


' Bm The rigour of my fortune. . 8 


A:7 ah R 4 a E D Y. 37 


Ha! to Sclim wedded 1 0 „„ 


Forbid it, Alba! . 
8 E L I M. „„ 

Hear, obdurate, hear mel. 

Could aber means have check'd the madding fluence, L 

I had not urg'd it, but that tender plea _ 

Can ſcarce reſtrain or mitigate the,tumult : 

It rages yet unſettled as the deep, WT 77 T 

Whoſe curling billows roll their whitening foam, 

And laſh the ſounding ſhore, altho' the ſtorm _ = 
Wir rais d the watry war be huſh'd to peace. 5 

W 5 
Will nothing leſs fecure my life, and ſafety ? 

Then caſt me forth, to deſtiny abandon me, * 

And leave me unprotected to e 


8 B. LI M. 
ITY * 
To Selim then. ſo adverſe? Muſt he ſee 
That angel form, enchanting as the maids, 


'F Th' immortal maids who deck the banks of Zenzibil, 


By ruffians mangled ?—yet while hope remains 

In time reflect my bed, my throne, I offer. 
- 5 2 OR AID A. 
My ſoul is fix'd. 5 5 

ks 8 E LI M. 
hen teach me how to fave the. 
When yon incens'd conſpirators ſhall fing 
That Selim has deceiv'd them, they will urge 
With freſh impatience their accurſt demand. 

Z ORAI DA. | 

And let them urge it. Cover'd with the pansply 
of conſcious innocence, my ſoul diſdains 
Their ſavage cruelty. Let Death approach 
In every fearful, every ghaſtly form, 


With which inventive cruelty can robe 225 
| nos — _ His 
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Oh had Abdallah ſoffer'd me to fall | 


| 
| 


2 r DANA. 


His terrifying ſemblance, to preſerve 
My faith unſpotted dauntleſs will meet him. 
SE LIM. ele 
Heroic fortitude 1 Thou ſhalt not die, 
By all my hopes of paradife, I fwear 


To · ſtem this torrent which o'erflows its banks, 8 


Or . fall o erwhelm ' d amid its ſurge! 


20 R A I D As. 
When ſhall 1 hes a perigd to my ſorrows ? 1 
A victim to the perfidy of thoſe 
' Whoſe malice ſought to take my infant life! 
But be thy will, myſterious heav'n, ne d. 
Not all the pow'r of inauſpicious fate, 


Not all the terrors of a thouſand deaths, 
Shall ſhake my boſom, there Almaimon triumphs, | 
And waile life's crimſon animates thefe veins, 


No ſecond love my conſtancy hall know, 


But my laſt ſigh expiring breathe his name. 


FF 
SCENE I. | 


The font of Ban. 


"Ruler, 20 RAI DA. 
OW fatally deluſive are the dreams, 


The golden dreams of happineſs, which fatter 
_ Unhappy mortals with fantaſtic hopes 
That ne'er muſt know completion ! Pow'rs of 8 1 

Por what am I reſerv'd - Vet come what may 
One eomfort ſtill is mine; my lord Almaimon 

Is fafe remov'd from danger But behold, 


With downcaſt mein, and eye in tears ſoffig d, 


Where Zulima returns ; ber looks declare 


My doom is fix d, and Azrael waits his prey. 
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This horror on thy brow ? 


n Grief choaks my pow” rs of ut rance. 


7 r * A 6 * b 82. os 5 39 ; 


4 


| 5 © E N E 13 AT NS 1 
Enter Zulima. „ 
20 l... 
Thou need'ſt not tell me that the ſoldiers phrengy 


1 Still mocks reſtraint, and clamours for my life 
W Thy weeping eyes my deſtiny W 


2 U LIMA. % 


174 Abi, my injur'd friend ! far other griefs 

5 Conſpire againſt your happineſs; at 2 15 4 44 46 

| The demon of adverlity has CL nd. ta) 
His ſharpeſt arrow. | | 


| 2 0 R A1 D A. _— 
„„ es theſe fatal words ? 5 


20 LIMA. 
I cannot ſpeax; 


£ O RAI D A. 
: Give it wey, 


| * end this horrible ſuſpenſe. i 


ZULIMA, i 
| | Almaimon 
2 0 RAI D A. 
ee eee 
7 U LIMA. | 
„5 ned. 
2 0 R 1 DA. 
3 . Y 


erte, ſtrike me to the ground bens bebe ag 1 


2 ULI NM A., 3 

Would 1 5 lepe i in everlaſting: Danes r 

Ere my fad eyes the dreadful fight had Tan 3 15 heme] 

Had ſeen that honor'd form, whoſe 'blqody robe | 
Too well I knew, disfigur'd all with wounds. 
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40 2 0. R A I „„ 1 
20 RAI DA. _ 3 
Enough; the meaſure of my woes is full, 


And heav'n has ſeal'd my doom—I wil not weep 3 ; 
Down, ſwelling forrow. 


CN 2ZU LIMA. 


Do not kak ſo wildly. 
Oh patience, princeſs, nomad} ” 


2 O RAID A. 

|; | Patience, ſaidſt thou? 
"1 : „ Taken thou of patience *—Yes, I will be patient, 
. Fn Not « one 3 ligh ſhall heave my ſiruggling boſom. 


ZULIMA. 
N vet ſtand not thus in af peechleſs grief abſorb'd, 
l ER With looks that ſpeak unutterable anguiſh. _ 
8 Perhaps my fire, Moralmin, has encounter 49 
An equal fate; his venerable form 
Perhaps lies mangled, to the birds of hear n 
A deſtin'd victim; yet I do not charge 
The ſkies with cruelty, but bear my lot 
With patient reſignation. 
20 R Al DA. 
Di.oſt thou talk 
Of reſi ignation to a wretch ſo curſt, 
So agoniz'd as I am ? Hence, vain comforter ! 
Nor mock my ſorrows more.—Away—my ſoul 
Is mated to deſpair Thou parent earth, [Falling dron, 
| Receive thy wretched daughter! On thy boſom 
Here will I lie, and drown thee with my tears, 
Till thou entomb me in eternal reſt. 


ZULIMA. 
Oh ſcene of matchleſs woe ! behold her droop, | 
Like ſome fair bloſſom, which'the winds of heav'n 
Have torn in anger from its parent tree, | 


And to the duſt hurl'd proſtrate, | 11 
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KA N D L. 41 
ZORAIDA half ring. 

9 . Saidſt thou murder'd ? 

© | All mangled too! Some. pitying pow'r unrune 

Fach lab'ring ſenſe, hurl headlong from her throne 

v prooted reaſon | Come, terrific madneſs ! 

come, let me claſp thee! Ih thy native fierceneſs 

3X Clothe my wild eye-balls, fire my heated brain, 

Xz And let the ravings of my frantic lips . 

2 Become my deſperation ! 

= ZULIMA. 

7 Dwell not, Pilbeß) 

1 Oh dwell not thus, in fearful meditation, 

On ſorrows irretrievable. Exert 

be native energy of noble minds, 

3 And riſe ſu perior 


2041. 
woman! canſt thou free me 
From memory 8 ſcorpion ſting? Controul the courſe ä 
of Deſtiny and wag or wake the fliin 
38 To ſecond being? No; releaſe me,  heav'n ! 
7 Releaſe a wretch to miſe predeſtin'd, 
And in the tomb, beſide my .murder'd lord, 
Let my pale corſe be BI 1. 
6 | ZULIMA. 

Accurſed Oſman 10 
This | is thy 8 
20415 A. 
1 Vindictive lighi'nings 5 
Flaſt his Nn een head! Stern powr's of vengeance 5 
Since nor diſtrefs nor innocence can bead 
2 Your fliaty rigour, be ſeverely juſt 
And ſtrike him to the center! From your dens, 
Ve blackeſt demons, riſe, his double heart 
KHaunt with your furies ; place before his view 

| His aggravated crimes, then drag him down 


4 To ercrlaſting puniſhment! = Exeunt. 
F a SCENE 
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SCENE II. 

The grove. | 

Enter OSMAN. 
At length, 


The hour is come, appointed to diſcloſe 
The plan my enmity anew has fram'd 

To ſignalize our vengeance. Thro' the camp 
All now is quiet as th' unruffled ocean, 
When not the whiſper of the gentleſt zephyr 
Fans its cerulean breaſt, The ſlave I rob'd 


In ſemblance of Almaimon, and caſt forth 
A victim to the ſoldiers, has amus d 


The wrath of Selim, and appeas'd at once 
Their thirſt of blood — But ſee, Almaimon e comes 
| By heav' n, the Sultan! _ 1 S - Retiring. | 


SCENE 5 5 


Enter Selim an Heli. 


SELIM _ 
Heli, bid the guards 
Await at t diſtance. Oſman, whither haſte you ? 


OSMAN afide. 
1 cannot frame a ſemblance of excuſe, 


| The ſenſe of _ confounds me——Here, retir'd, 
Your lowly ſlave- 


8 E LIM. 
Was plotting to enfoare 


Uis unſuſpecting lord: behold the place, 
Fix'd to concert your daſtardly attempt. 


Thou baſe ingrate! whoſe ſpecious ſnew of dur. 
And forward love, were faithleſs as the ſcabbard, 


| Whoſe coſtly ſurface glitters to the ſight 


With harwlels ſplendor, while its boſom hides 
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The murd ring ſabre; is my generous ruſt, 
My Os" thus : 6 

OSMAN. 

What envious villain 
Has dard traduce my honor to my lord, 
And fill * boſom with ſuſpicion ? 


SELIM. 
6 
He is the villain who has wrong'd wy worth. So 4, 
T hat ſcroll you gave to Mirza GEES, 


OSMA N Harting. 
Has the ſlave 

Betray'd n my cruſt ! ! May t torments ſeize the villain! 
| : SELIM. 
Aud dares the wretch, who gave the dire example, 
33 Dares he exclaim againſt that breach of 9 
1 His Pee gave cauſe to ? 
RH OS MA N. 

1 nor mœan 
To vo or varniſh my acknowledg'd crime ; 
But, ſince my life is forfeited, will meet 
My lot as fits a ſoldier. Haſte, and call 
Your miniſters of fate ; to inſtant death 
Let me be doom'd, 
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SELIM, + 
: Ungrateful! think'ſt thou Selim 
Delights in blood? Altho' his nod determines 
The fate of millions, know, his ſoul diſdains 
The wild barbarity of Eaſtern monarchs, 
Whoſe thrones are cruſted with their ſubjects“ gore. 
No, gracious heav'n ! let him be lov'd, nog dreaded ; 
And, like the ſun, where'er his name is heard, 
Beam forth his chearing radiance. By the joys 
Of paradiſe I ſwear, that to regain 
A deere loſt fidelity, en 


[MP F - | | A ng- 
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A nobler triumph in the eye of Selim, 
Than Egypt conquer 'd, or the world ſubdued 


OSMA N. 

0 magnaniaity ! ſurpaſh ing 8 

Whate'er tradition, thro! th' admiring Eaſt, 
1 thy auguſt progenitors records, 

Or praiſes in our Prophet. Gracious lord! 

How has thy ſlave deſerv'd this condeſcenſion 1 
Tf e'er henceforth I ſwerve from my allegiance, 
May the keen bolt of everlaſting juſtice 
Transfix me here a terrible exam ple! 

„ SELIM. 

This fervoyr ſpeaks the meltings of contrition, 
Error is human frailty ; but the man | 
Who, once miſguided, leaves the devious wild 
In which he ſtray'd, and traces back his ſteps 
To where on high her banner glory waves, 
Like day's effulgent orb, when dim eclipſe 
| Has veil'd his beaming front, recovers ſoon 
His priſtine luſtre, and his former courſe 
Triumphantly reſumes. Again thy Lord 
. Receives thee to his favour; : but beware, 
Nor more abuſe his truſt ; a ſecond treaſon 

No pardon meets. Henceforth be firſt | in fame z . 
Compell the nations, with united homage, 

To bend ſubmiſſive to the Moſlem creſcent, 
And, by redoubled loyalty, eraſe 

This gully ſpot which ſtains thy former deeds. 


0 8 M A N. 
How oft, amid the mazes which perplex 
Our wand'ring footſteps thro' this thorny vale, 
This wilderneſs of life, do er ring mortals 


Change their bewilder'd track ?—That deed my folly 


Eſteem'd an act of juſtice, while revenge 
Inflam'd my breaſt; now, reaſon thro? my mind 
Beaming conviction, to wy view r 
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An impious murder. Vet, altho* Almaimon 


Muſt hope no more my aid, I will not leave him 
Beſet with perils; but, as fits a ſoldier, 

Perſuade him calmly to ſubmit to Selim, 

Or find ſome means ta ſave him from the precipicy 
On * he Ons. 


SCENE v. 

Enter Almaimon. 
ALMAIMON. 

I joy to find thee, Oſman : : 


The appointed hour is paſt, and minutes now, 


When ev'ry moment teems with unknown fate, 
Appear like tedious ages. Ha! what mean 
Theſe downcaſt looks? When ardent expectation, 
Recovering from her trance, refits her plumes, 
And upward ſoaring on extended pinion, 
Beholds the goal of liberty, what means 
This op of caution ? 

.OSMA N. 

All your hopes a are vaniſh'd 5 

The ſultan has diſcover'd our intention. 


But now, advancing unawares, while anxious 


I waited your arrival, to my face 

He urg'd my dark conſpiracy, forgave _ 

With condeſcending goodneſs, unimplor'd, 

My foul preſumption, and confirm'd my pardon. 


Y Hencetorth my ſoul abjures all thoughts of vengeance. 


ALMAIMON. 


Did you not vow you ne'er would taſte of pleaſure | 


Till in his heart your ſcymetar was drench'd ? 
SS, OSMAN. 

Rather this arm ſhould drench it in my own, 
My vow is cancell'd ; not the faithful needle 
With more devoted conſtancy, unwearied, 
Points to its pole, than henceforth my allegiance 


45 


Shall 
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Shall point to Selim with unalter'd truth. 
ALMAIMON., 
Perfidious traitor ! Oh, deluded fool ! 
To think the ſlave who forfeited his firſt, 
Eis natural allegiance, would forego 
His wonted infidelity, or prove 
More faithful to a ſecond 5 
75 O 8 MAN. 7 
Prince, be calm; 
= 1 am no traitor True it is, miſled | 
By enmity and prejudice, I r 
My gen'rous maſter's life; but heav'n at length | 
Has kindly drawn th' impenetrable veil 


Which barr'd my proſpett. Were that baſe wretch | 


Thy indignation paints, I had not reſted 

Thus boldly here to vindicate my honour, 

: But with your blood had ratified my peace. 

 ALMAIMON, 

Hence from my ſight, equivocating gave! 
Now by the head of Mahomet I ſwear, 

Jo ſuch a caitiff ere I owe wy ſafety, 

Ten 1 thouſand torments- 


O 8 M A N. NED 
Hear me yet, Almaimon ; - 
Nor thus permit theſe violent emotions _ 
To bear you from yourſelf. Attempt no longer 
To ſtruggle with your ſtars ; the ſultan glories 
To raiſe a 3 d foe Submit to fate 
ALMAIM ON. 
Hell and deſtruction] am I fall u ſo low 

That daſtard traitors treat me with contempt ? 
Avoid my preſence ! ere, too far incens'd, 
I ſtain my ſabre with thy treach'r, rous blood, 
And tread thee into duſt, 

OSMAN. 


Vain-glorious boaſt !_ 
No longer will ] parley; with contempt 
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A TRAGEDY. 47 


= I hear theſe idle menaces. Know, prince, 


The man who ſees, and dares confeſs his errors, 

Can never act ignobly :. in compaſſion, 

J would have ſav'd thee from impending ruin; 

But ſince with ſcorn you treat my proffer'd friendſhip, ; 

My ſoul is free—that ruin on thy head. e 
„ . ĩͤ 

And let it cruſh me—fix'd I ſtand to brave 

The malice of my fortune. What reſolve 

Becomes me now, what deed of deſperation? 

I cannot think—my rage o'erpow'rs my reaſon—— = 

Not the wild uproar of Arabia's waſtes, 

When from their bed, by whirlwinds torn, her ſands 

Are hurl'd tempeſtuous, can expreſs the chaos, 

The dire confuſion of conflifting paſſions, 

That drive acroſs my brain, This, this alone 

My ſoul determines, never to forego 

Her purpoſe of revenge, tho? earth and hell 

League all their pow'rs confederated to thwart me, 

"Till my good ſword has done me ample juſtice, Ed 

And freed Zoraida from her cruel bondage ! LExit. 


SCENE vl. 


Zoraida 4 hovered on a þ i in her fone; in  mclancho atti- - 
tude. Zulima nas Md 5 


2 0R AIDA. 
0 memory! thou aggravated curſe 
of wretched minds, why thus, with buſy l 
Doſt thou, inceſſant, trace upon my brain 
A thouſand images of former joys, 
Of golden pleaſures paſt, when fortune ſinil'd, 
And ev'ry moment wafted, as it roll'd, 
Increaſe of bleſſings ! Terrible reverſe 
Of inauſpicious fate | My ſun is ſet, 
My light is gone for ever. 
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Shall point to Selim with unalter'd truth. 
; ALMAIMON, 

Perfidious traitor | Oh, deluded fool! 
To think the ſlave who forfeited his firſt, 
His natural allegiance, would forego 
His wonted infidelity, or prove 
More faithful to a ſecond ? | 
0 ME AN. 

Prince, be calm; 3 
I am no traitor True it is, miſled 

By enmity and prejudice, I ſought — 

| My gen'rous maſter's life; but heav'n at length 

Has kindly drawn th' impenetrable veil 
Which barr'd my proſpect. Were 1 chat baſe wretch 

Thy indignation paints, I had not reſted 

Thus boldly here to vindicate my honour, 

But with your blood had ratified my peace. 
CCC 
Hence from my ſight, equivocating ave! 
| Now by the head of Mahomet I ſwear, 

'To ſuch a caitiff ere I owe my ſafety, 
Te en thouſand torments 


OSMAN. ba 


Hear me yet, Almaimon $ 
Nor thus cermit theſe violent emotions 


To bear you from yourſelf. Attempt no longer 
To ſtruggle with your ſtars; the ſultan glories 
To raiſe a vanquiſh'd foe - Submit to fate 
ALMAIM ON. 

Hell and deſtruction am I fall'n ſo low 
That daſtard traitors treat me with contempt ? 
Avoid my preſence! ere, too far incens d, 
I ſtain my fabre with thy treach' rous blood, 
And tread thee into duſt, 

| OSMAN. 


Vain-glorious boaſt ! 
do longer will I parley ; with contempt 


A TRAGED . 


I hear theſe idle menaces. Know, prince, 

The man who ſees, and dares confeſs his errors, 

Can never act ignobly :. in compaſſion, 

J would have ſav'd thee from impending ruin; 

But ſince with ſcorn you treat my proffer'd friendſhip, 
My ſoul i is free—that ruin on thy hedd. Exit. 


5 ALMAIM ON. 

And let it cruſh me fix'd I ſtand to brave 

The malice of my fortune. What reſolve 

XZ Becomes me now, what deed of deſperation ? 

| 1 I cannot think my rage o' erpow'rs my reaſon—— - 
Not the wild uproar of Arabia's waſtes, 

When from their bed, by whirlwinds torn, her "RS 

Are hurl'd tempeſtuous, can expreſs the chaos, 

The dire confuſion of confſicting paſſions, | 

That drive acroſs my brain. This, this alone | 

My ſoul determines, never to 3 

Her purpoſe of revenge, tho! earth and hell 

League all their pow'rs confederated to thwart me, 
Till my good ſword has done me ample juſtice, : 
And freed Zoraida from her cruel bondage 5 LExit. 


SCENE VI. 


Zoraida 4 iſcovered on a ſofa in her tent, 1 in n melancholy atti- 
Fade. Zulima en. 


ZORAI DA. 

O memory ! thou aggravated curſe 
Of wretched minds, why thus, with buſy 1 
Doſt thou, inceſſant, trace upon my brain „ 
A thouſand images of former joys, TOW 
Of golden pleaſures paſt, when fortune ſmil'd, 
And ev'ry moment wafted, as it roll d, 
Increaſe of bleſſings ! Terrible reverſe 
Of inauſpicious fate | My ſun is ſer, 
My light is gone for ever. 5 


m D As 
ZULIMA. 
Still that being, 

Whole preſcience penetrates our inmoſt though ts, 
May in due ſeaſon merciful reward 
Tour due ſubmiſſion to his high decrees. 

Cs  ZORAIDA.' 
. Not heav'n itſelf can heal the woes I feel, 
| Unleſs the grave, its marble jaws unfolding; 

| Reſign its ſhrouded clay. Ye talking derviſes ! 
Le ſolitary moraliſts | who dream 
Of woes ye ne'er experienc'd, what avail _ 
' Your haughty vaunts of apathy to vanquiſh, 
Or grapple with deſpair ? Your boaſted „ 5 
Did you, like me, the giant fiend encounter, 

As morning dew beneath the eye of day, 
Would inſtantaneous into ether melt, 

And ye would fall as I do. 


2 LIM A. 

S .tay theſe tears, 
And pierce beyond this tranſitory being, 

| To thoſe abodes where ev'ry ſtorm is huſh'd, 


And all i is P and permanent repoſe. 


ZORAIDA 
| Oh that my ſoul to thoſe auſpicious climes 
Could wing her ſilent way! Tyrannic Azratl ! 
Thou laſt reſource of ſorrow-lab'ring mortals ! 
Still wilt thou bar, with unrelenting arm, 
Againſt the paſſage of each wearied wretch 
The thouſand portals, whoſe wide-yawning jaws 
. Lead to thy diſmal manſion ; while around 
The laughing circles of the yonng and gay, 
| Whoſe jocund hours, on downy pinions floating, 
Dance to the trills of pleaſure's melting W 
Thou ſhak' ſt thy flaming ſabre — [ter a pauſe.” 
Whence this light 3 
Whoſe ſadden influence darts acroſs my mind, 
$- Bright 
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| Bright and reſiſtleſs as the light celeſtial, 
' Whoſe piercing radiance in Medina's cave 


Illum'd the prophet's” breaſt. This, ſudden impulſe 
Is ſure imprinted by the hand of heav- n, 
And I obey its dictates. Glorious thought ! 
Haſte thee, my Zulima, to Heli baſte, 
And bid him ſay to Selim, that Zoraida 
Requeſts his pr eſence 1 in her tent. : 

of PO” 2 0 LIM A. N uh 

s What means 

This ſudden Aber 2 from Nee A. 
Some "_—_ purpoſe 


2 0RAI DA. WF 4 8 55 
| _ Aſk not my ent, 2. | 
But haſte, 23 ſew Oy friendſhip. 3 [Exit 20l. ; 


I - Judge eternal 
0 prove ben to the great deſign 
My heart has fram'd, and I with joy ſhall quit 
The narrow precincts of this vale of ſorrow, 
Be fix'd, Zoraida let no ſhadowy terrors 
Affright thy breaſt, or make thee dread to act 
The glorious deed, whoſe fortitude ſhall ſtrike 
Poſterity with wonder, make fond maids, 
Thro' periods yet: -unborn, in carroll'd hymns 
Of admiration chaunt Zoraida' 8 name, 
And point her out a miracle of truth. 


4 


ZORAND A: 


SCENE L 
| The grove and cell. 


Enter from it Almaimon and Zirvad, | . 


ZIRVAD /peating as they enter. 
U STABLE mortal ! abject ſlave of paſſion! 
The lightneſs of the Goſſamour, which fats 

On ſummer's noon, or unembodied vapour = 
Of er'ry blaſt the ſport, reſembles well 
Thy boaſted fortitude. 

ALMAIM ON. 

5 | I own my weakneſs 4 
But my torn heart no longer can ſuſtan 
This painful ſtrife, My ſorrows have unmann'd we; Fo 

My nerves relax, my reſolution ſinks, 5 

And I reſign me to your dread 6 
Remorſeleſ pow , 3 

IR v A D. 

8 Be, | Vomaoly reſignation 1 

Diſtreſs and peril are the teſts to try 
True fortitude and wiſdom ; ſuch the lot 

Jo which the ſov'reign ae of the Higheſt 
Has pre-ordain'd mortality. This ſcene 
Of frail exiſtence, changeful as the pictures 

| Faſhion'd from cloyds, whoſe variegated borders 

O''erſpread the vault of ey'ning, to the eye 
Preſents inceſſant new, fantaſtic proſpects, 

Where joy and ſorrow, with alternate pencil, 

Pourtray the chequer'd landſcape. Shake then, ſhake 
This languor from you; think that no condition, 
However deſp'rate, is beyond the pow'r 

Of rider to remedy. 
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SS. TRA GED. . $7 
ALMATMON. 
But Providence 


2 1 Laogda at my Worb Othaiporene Diſ poſer ! 


For what unknown, unexpiated crime, 
Am [ ſet * thy monument of vengeance 
EE ' - ZIRVAD. 5 
oh death to piety | Is this the language 
Befitting frail mortality? Thou know'ſt 
Our ſuff rings are predeſtin d; no event 
Chequers our fortune, but upon the tablet 
Of deſtiny by Azratl is grav'd, wi 
And not to be avoided. 
3 ALMAIMON. 
Yes, too plain 
s 1 hoe my 2958 is fix d, and thus I yield 6 
1 W obedience to the ſtern decree. [4 he draws 15 aun, 


Bc E N E II. 
Enter MORALMIN, and catches hold of 310 arm. 


1 ' Defend me, heav'n! What means my gracious maſter ? 
"Z Oh ſhame to glory! Is it thus Almaimon 

F Avenges his loſt warriors, whoſe brave ſpirits 

With indignation call alond on thee, 

To vindicate their fall upon the heads 
Of theſe rapacious ſpoilers. What, although 
Zoraida be abandon'd and perfidious— 


| ALMAIMON, 
Ha! falſe ! perfidious ! didſt thou ſay Zoraida > 
MORALMIN. 


Tis but the nature of th* inconſtant ſex ; 

Light and unſtable, as the creſted foam 

1 Which rides the dancing ſurge. | 'The throne of love 
on perfidy is founded, and the man 

Who truſts too credulous his faith to beanty, 

| Muſt look to be deceiv d. 


G 2 AL» * 


82 TE OO M ApTA: 6 
1 | ALMAIM ON. 
What impious falſhood ! 


Where wouldſt: has drive me? Ha! beware! the wretch' 


Who dares traduce ber 

| MORALM 1 N. 

3 Would there were no nals; 'K 
But give his up to that ſupreme contempt | | 

Her conduct merits. She is loſt beyond 

All pow'r to fave, to infamy enn. 

: ants to Selim. "£4 85 

ALM AL M 0 N. 

| Horror! and deſpair! 

| Betroth'd to Selim She! Zoraida, ſayſt thou? 

Then lorce, or fraud 

| MORA L M 1 N. 


No, arm'd with all th' allurements 
: Which artful women practiſe to deceive us, 


Since laſt we met too certain have I learn'd 

She urg d the wond'ripg ſultan to their nuptials. 

| AL MAT N ON. 

What he !—Perdition she — l not believe it. 


ZIRVAD. 
Nor I; fore villain foully has traduc'd 
Her ſpotleſs virtue, and abus'd Moralmin. 
MORALMIN. 
Oh would it were ſo! but the fatal truth 
Too firmly is eſtabliſh'd. While we ſpeak, 
Perhaps this moment, in the moſque the trait'reſs 
Seals the connubial bond. I ſaw it deck'd 
With flaunting garlands, ſaw the Imans rob'd 
In ſnowy veſts, and heard th' aſſembling crowd 
Exclaim, with ſhouts of joyous exultation, 
Long SEAN ſultan, and his RO et ! 
ALMAIMON. 

Wbat! i in that temple where ſo oft ſhe yow'd 

To know no ſecond paſſion—Bur their league 
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With blood ſhall be cemented. Ves, thou hyſlortite ! 
More wily than the crocodile—Yet hold 
Tormented ſenſe, nor burſt indignant _, 
Till my avenging ſcymetar has offer d 
Her mangled corſe a victim —— 
MOR A L MI N. ts; 
Whither haſte you 2 


ALMA 1 MON. 
To yon dire ſeene 


MO RAL MIN. 


* Yet hear me, royal maſter, 
On do not ſuffer theſe tumultũous paſſions 


To overpow'r your reaſon, nor miſled 


AL MAIMON. 
Hence, you plead in vain. 
ZIRVAD. 
You ruſh on certain death. n I 


ALMAIM ON. 
"Tis what 1 mean—away—oppoſing myriads 


| To! not with-hold me from my deſtin'd purpoſe. 


M ORAL M 1 N. 
| What dire reſolve, in fatal phrenzy form' — 


ALMAIM ON. 

| 1 1 not what— Love, jealouſy, diſdain, 

Tumultuous kindling, with alternate breath 

_ Exaſperate the torments which conſume me, 

And ſet my heart in flames. But full of horror, | 
As ſuits my deſperation, ſhall it oa ; 5 

And public as her guilt, = ty D 

MO RAL MIN. 5 8 


Methinks the angel 
Of deſolation, for ſome crime unknown, 


Viſits the land in terrors, and decrees , 
Ihe fall of. td laments are fruitleſs, 
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. 
Swift 
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6 2 D A % . 
Swift let me fly, collect ſome falthful * 


And by my care prevent or ſhare his fate. 


Z IRVA PD. 
The fatal criſis which T ſo much dreaded 
Advances cloath'd in terrors. Now the wrong 
Which erſt I did Zoraida, on my head 
Recoils with tenfold vengeance. To the moſque, 


Fäaſt as the ſteps of trembling age permit, 
Immediate will I haſte; tho” inſtant death 
Should follow my confeſſion, I will eaſe 
Muy troubled conſcience, and ſubmiſſive wait 
The dread — of everlaſting — 


SCENE III. 


A chamber. 


Oh day of horror! whither ſhall I turn 
Amid this endleſs labyrinth of doubts 


In which I wander? wretched, loſt Zoraida ! 
Wilt thou then wed Almaimon's direſt foe ? 


So fix'd 1 held thy dignity of ſoul, 


I thought thy virtue would have ſpurn'd a world, | 


Bought at the price of honor.— Still my heart 


| Refuſes to believe her faithleſs. No, 
The pangs ſhe (ſtrives in vain to hide, betray 


Th' emotions of her mind. —She cannot mean 


In truth to ſeal that hymeneal vow, . 


Then only pleaſing to the bluſhing virgin, 
When heav'n unites her to the farour'd youth 
Her heart has choſen. 


8 0 E NE Iv. 
Enter HE LI. 
Zulima, by me 


The ſultan greets the princeſs, and requeſts 
Her inſtant preſence at the moſque,” where rang d 


bes 


[Exit. 
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£1 A THEAGEDY, ov 
3 | In feſtive pomp, th* officiating Imans = 
2 The nuptial rites already have. commene d. 
2 U L 1 * A. 


" G4 


SCENE v. 


The inſide of a magnificent moſque, aermd with carl, 
Fi and feſtoons of flowers, ; 


Eater ALMAIMON, 
By heav* n! this marriage was no ee tale 
Invented by Moralmin. No, this pomp BB” 
Of feſtal preparation, ſpeaks too plainly | 
Zoraida's nn hark Lal muſic is heard within 
| the inner maſſue. 


s 
* Ls 


I Theſe chaial ſtrains that iNue hom the moſque 


Proclaim the rites begun—Conceal'd a while 

Behind ſome friendly covert will I watch, 
Fierce as a lion couching for his prey, . 
Then ruſh upon them unawares, and change 1 
Theſe notes of Joy to ſhrieks of N [He retires, 


$0 E N E VI. 
From the inner moſque, enter in Hecke on, on one fide the 
Imans, on the other the women with wreaths of flowers, 
ſinging the following epithalamium—Between them Selim, 
| Zoraida, Zulima, Heli, Te, Behind, Mere, _ ang 
attendants. | 
cnonus. | 
From your ſpheres, ye ſons of light ! 
Guardian ſpirits ! ſpeed your Abr r 
Round us floating on the wing, 
Liſten to the ſtrains we ſing; 
Strains your ears may well approve, 
Strains of triumph, ſtrains of love. 


IRR. 
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* 


Haſte, and with you garlands bring; + 
Culb'd from flbw'rs which deathleſs ſpring 
Where the ſpicy dews diſtill, 
On the banks of , Zenzibil. 
Haſte, unite the plighted pair, 
_ Mighty victor, matchleſs fair, 


—_ = _— * 2 
nn 
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3 5 Finer Alx. Fr 
. Lord of kings, his brandiſh'd rod 
Bows the nations to his nod; 
His triumphant glory ſpread” 
Far as Nile's capacious bed, 
Emulates th' immortal fame, | 
Which enſhrin'd the prophet's name, 
When his arm at Honein's field, 
er Forc d the rebel tribes to Nas. 


On e 8. 
12 bell th' inſpiring ſound, 
COT" is 8 beauty crown' d. 


1 | 


= | SEconD Air. 5 
| Beauty as the Hour is bright, Fe 

Who, in gardens of delight, 

Rob'd with everlaſting ut N 
Charms celeſtial, virgin truth, ß 
Underneath the luſcious vine, dee 
In pavilions green recline, 

W Where believers true enjoy 
Bliſs which never knows to 8 15 
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Tump Crorvs. 
Haſte, unite the plighted pair, 
* OT victor, matchleſs fair *. | 


* 1 * ? 


. As the whole Epichalamium v was judgel too lon 8 bor Fe, 
only the fiſt chorus, the firſt air, and ſecond chorus were ſet to muſie. 


B 5 1 s EER. 


SELIM 


WE beſt be this day in which my better ſtars 


Beam forth their brigliteſt energy, and yield 
T le fair Zoraida to wy wiſhes. Come, | ETaking hold of 


her hand. 
My deſtin'd Apen let us now r Prepare . 


To ſeal that union 


2 ORA! DA braking Any him. 
Tyrant, give me way! 
Sooner che chariot of the ſun ſhall quit 

Its conſtant courſe, than hymeneat ties 
Unite our fates. Away, nor think to paſs | 
Thoſe everlaſting; adamantine bars, 


i Y | Which heav'n has plac'd between us. Hence and leave me 
10 gain "7 purpoſe [ but feign'd com pliaace. 


| SELIM: 
Amazemient all 7 what means this ſudden phreazy | 


ZORAIDA 


| 4 * To die, to die, and meet my murder'd lord! g 


| [Shewing a dagger 
Couldſt thou believe Zoraida, who can boaſt 


Almaimon's love, would ever condeſcend 
To wed another? Chaſtity, fotbid it! 
Forbid it conſcious honor ! Hear me, _ - 
But that my ſoul, as worthy of its daring, 
Before theſe Imans, in the face of heav” a, 
My reſolute fidelity to prove 


WW With ſecret pride aſpit'd, and leave my n 


A memorable pattern, I had freed 
E'er this my ſpirit from its load of woe. 


 SELITM. 


= Oh fatal madneſs ! thus to ruſh uncall'd 


To death's dark gates, when pleaſure in thy path 
Strews her freſh roſes. No, thou canſt not mean it; 


H PE Tis 
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Tis but to prove the fervour of my love. 


-Þ wept as 5 murder d. 


Swift let me free thee from this baleful weapon. Approaching, 
| 20 RAIDA, 


Off! come not near me, or I ſtrike this moments 


Deemſt thou me then ſo deſpicably vile, 


To every virtudus ſentiment which crowns 


Our ſex ſo loſt, to ſhare thy throne, and pow 5 
When my affections, to another wedded, 


L oathe the pollution? No, from theſe 1 nuptials 
Thus I releaſe me- 


- [Lifting the dagger, at that inſlant 
ALM Al M 0 N burfling from his concealment. 
Stay thy frantie hand, 


Dear | ;njur d excellence i nor raſhly draw 
Perdition headlong on us both. Behold, 
By heav'n preſerv d, thy fond Almaimon lives, 


ZORAIDA in aſtoniſbment at his voice, dropping the dagger * 
Sure ſome bright viſion mocks my cheated ſenſs?k 
Eternal heavy a! it is, it is Almaimon ! 


My lord, my hero, whom with many a tear 


AL MAIMON. ; 
Do I thus enfold mee! 


Now wing thy ſhafts, commiſerating Azrael! 
Now, while my ſpirit wrapt in bliſsful viſion 


8 E LIM. 


Thou deſperate intruder | who haſt dard 
Io ruſh into our prefence, and defy 


The pond'rous ſtroke of that uplifted "FRG 
Whoſe weight would cruſh thee; ſay, art thou Almaimon ; 


ALMATMON. 
Yes, tyrant, know me for the lord of Egypt, 


T ay FRY e 
Sei. 


Tis well, thou inſolent! 


By the ſeven hear ns, and all the varied glories 
Th' enraptur'd Prophet ſaw, when, led by Gabriel, 


I N | — 


He paſs'd their flaming boundaries, I EY 
== Wert thou hedg'd round with myriads of thy friends 
== Thou ſhouldſt not ſcape my vengeance, Call the mutes, 
oY And caſt him to ter rury.. ?: L Hell. 
AL M AIMON, 1 5 
Let them come; ; 
| Arm'd 1 the mail of fortitude, I ſcorn 


Thy impotence of rage. One glorious triumph 
Is left me (till, ſurpaſſing all thy conqueſts, 


1 Whoſe [weet reflection ſooths the pangs of death. 
' 1 +5, 2 DORALDA.. :- 
1 Talk not of death; I cannot, will not loſe thee, 1 
oh, if in truth thou ever didſt regaſeg | 
= Zoraida with affection, mercy, mercy |! K Eknteling to Selim. : 
ny thy own truſt in heav'n's forgiving goodneſs 
Have oY now, and ſave my dear Almaimon. T 

| f i,, nn 
Away, away! | this il. tim'd pray'r but ſpeeds 
His pre-determin'd doom. 

ZORAIDA. 
I will not leave you, 

Til you regard me with the ſoft'ned eye 
Of merciful indulgence ! Wilt thou heap 
Diſtreſſes on my head, and cruſh the wretched, 
Whom ſharp affliftion's iron yoke hath bow'd? 
Oh no, I rave, my agonies diſtract me 
Thy magnanimity, I know, will ſcorn | 
Such mean revenge, nor perpetrate a deed, 
The livid cheek of cowardice would bluſh at. c 


SCENE VII. 
Enter on one of ide Helj with the mutes ; on the other / . 
85 Zirvad. | 
SELI M. 
Your pray 'rs are vain—ſuch Bietet demmentiour 
| No pity merits. —lnſtant do your office, 
22 [The mutes ſeize Almaimon. 


H 2 20. 


- 


* 


5 5 or your own heads ſhall inſtant pay the forfeit. 
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20 AIDA, ring. 
Inhuman monſter ! if thou muſt have blood 
Here fate thy thirſt | behold my willing neck 
Stretch'd for the cord; but torrents of thine own, 
Tyrant! ſhall pay for every crimſon 'drop rn 
Drawn from his veins. - Hereafter o'er thy realm 
Vengeance (hall drive his flaming wheels 5 
8 ELIN. N 
Regard not 
Her idle ravings, on obey. x my mandate, 


| [The mutes endeavour to force Almaimon off the ages. 
Z O RAID A catching. hold of his robe. 
Is there no remedy ?—Away, barbarians! 
Murderers, ſtand off! ye ſhall not tear him from me; 

_ Give me the bow-ſtring, flinty-hearted ruffians! 

But ſpare my lord, my hero! Fury! madneſs 1 

Diltraction ! and 9 E 

ZIR VA D. 
| Hold, cruel men! 
; Hold, nor attempt to touch that ſacred life, 


SELIM. 
Ha! | who art thou haſt dar'd to intercept _ 
A victor's vengeance? Hence, preſumptuous Derviſe | 
| Hence, or thy age and office ſhall avail not | vo 
T o ſcreen thee from our rage. | 


ZIRVA D. | 

J cannot go; ; 

3 am th? appointed miniſter of Alba, 

And muſt declare the mandate I am charg d with. 
Erſt at the court of Bajazet, thy fire, 

I liv'd dependant on Abdallah's bounty, 


Entruſted as his friend, and "OY am come 
By heav'n commiſſion d— 


+ SS LI1M- 
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SELIM, 
Ha! Abdallah's friend 


Sad thou „ Abdallah? 3 


ZIRVAD. | 
Lues, Abdallah's friend, 
The faithful Vizir of imperial Bajazet, 
W hoſe zeal preſerv'd from imminent deftrufion | 
Zoraida's infant lite. fs 
e 8 ELI M. 


3 Myſterious heavin! 
= Bav'd by Abdallah ? She! Zoraida, ſayſt thou? 
7 : ZIRVAD. 
_ In that dire night when Bajazet was gain, - 
By his protection was ſhe ſnatch'd from peril. 
| SELTM --- 
. Say whence ſhe drew her lineage | ? Inſtant fay— 9 5 
On a oP precipice- 


2 ULIMA. 

| That none can tell . | 
His letters vouck'd her "TO a line deſcended 

Of noble anceſtry ; but kept conceal'd ? 

The authors ot her being. 


8 ie 
| Did he ſend 
No myſtic pledge, no token, might conduce 
To indicate her n, 
ZULIM A. 
| Ae did; 
But the perfidious and inhuman traitor, 
To whoſe protection, in that hour of danger, 
Her infancy was truſted, baſely robb'd 
The caſket of its treaſures, and expos'd 
The hapleſs princeſs at a peaſant's door, 
- Unſhelter'd, unproteCted, to > depend 
On caſual n 


2 IR- 
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ZIRVAD. 
True, he did; I knaw i it, 
And vel he merits theſe opprobrious titles, 
| Nay wonder not; for I am he, that traitor, 
Who foully ſtole this precious pledge, and ſpoil'd 
The orphan of its treaſure, 
A LM AIMON. 
Thou, good Derviſe ! 
Thou rav'ſt; the woes thou ſeeſt on + maſter ſulfer 
| Have turn'd thy brain. 


ZIRVAD. 

No, gracious lord, too well 
| 11 know the purport of that dire confeſſion 
My lips but now have utter'd. Lift then all, 

Attentive liſt, while, ſorrowing, I unfold 
That ſecret load of guilt, I had reſoly'd, 
Till my laſt moments, never to reveal, 
So much the ſenſe of 1 ignominy aw'd 
| My conſcious ſpirit ; but when 1 beheld = 

The danger of my ſovereign and the princeſs, 
Alike regardleſs then of fame, or life, 

I flew to ſtop theſe inauſpicious rites, 
And all I knew relate. Nor thou diſdain, 
Victorious Sultan, to incline thine ear, 
And liſten to a ſtory, which, perforce, 
will make thee own I am indeed to thee 
The miniſter of heav'n. —Zoraida 


SELIM, 


5 | What? 
Speak, inſtant ſpeak ; my | blood i is all i in wanne, 
5 Aud wildly throbs- 


2 [ R v A D. 
the Pe ſiſter, 
SELIM. 


Eternal heav'n ! the bod of my heart 
Ar then t! 


A TARGA D . 
ALMAIM ON. 
Zoraida Selim's ſiſter ! 

ZIRVAD: 

From Bajazet deſcended. In that night 

When he was foully murder'd, good Abdallah + + 

Her infant form entruſted to my duty, 

And, by the name of Mahomet, conjur'd me 

To place her ſafe in Almorad's protection, 


ALMAIMON,. 


But you, ſeduc'd by thirſt of gold, abus ·d 85 


Abdallah 8 confidence. 
ZIRVAD. 

T own my crime 

With mingled ſhame and ſorrow. If a doubt 
Should yet remain, behold this golden bracelet, 

he ſecret pledge by good Abdallah ſent, 

To prove Zoraida's birth; it holds a token 

The breaſt of Selim will with joy acknowledge, 

WE DT Js 

Quick let me ſee it What behold I here ? ? 

The lineaments of Zara! *Tis her image, 

My mother's well-known form. Yes, fair Zoraida, 
Thou art my ſiſter ! my exulting heart 
With joy acknowledges the tender tie, 

And {prings to meet thee, | 

20 RAIL DA. 
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Does the blood of Bajazet 


Theſe veins repleniſh ? > Am 1 then no longer 
A wretched orphan ? Scarce my foul can credit 
The wonders ſhe beholds. Yet one requeſt _ 
Remains to crown my happineſs ; by all 

The tender pleadings of a ſiſter's accents, 


Oh hear me, Selim, let my dear Almaimon, 6 


The friend, the guide, the guardian of my AY 
My boſom's lord, participate with me 


Your 
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Your unreſerv'd affection, | and our union 
By thy aſſent be ſanQify'd. 


SE LIM. 


| | With joy 
1 ſeal the holy bond. Yes, gen'rous prince, 


| Whoſe bounty rear'd this lovely flow'r, expos'd 


To periſh ere its prime, ot waſte its ſweetneſs 
And bloom unſeen in ſolitude, receive 

Thy bright reward in her angelic beauty. 
Altho' to tear a paſſion from my heart, 5 
Engraven deep in ev'ry panting fibre, 


May prove a painful ſtruggle; yet, ſince heay' n, 


And honour both, forbid our nuptial union, 
| Tao thee I yield her. From this honr united 
In ſtricteſt league of amity, our arms, 
L ke blended torrents, undivided rolling 
In one promiſcuous channel, ſhall controul 
The ſubjugated Eaſt, and fair Zoraida 
Cement our mutual friendſhip. | 


AL MAI MON. 
Art thou mine? 
Mine by Fe rde of a brother's grant ? 


I ſhall grow wild with rapture. Bounteous Ala 


| Like our own Nile on Egypt s parching meads 
Prolific falling, thy returning favour 
Deſcends in mercies that tenfold repay 


My former ſuff rings; and from henee ſhall teach me 


Ne'er to diſtruſt thy providence, which oft, 
When ſuff ring mortals in deſpair eſteem 
Their woes paſt cure, miraculouſly guides 

Our falt'ring ſteps to happineſs, and gives 
A nobler rapture to returning joy, 


By recollect ion of our paſt diſaſters, =  [Exennt omnes. 


F IA. AC i I ted he tor KR 
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By the Ar. of the Piece, 


8 poken by Mrs, Y A TE 8. 


With joy I lay my pageantry ajiat, 

And come, my ſex's advgcate, to claim 

The ſigh of pity for cach Afian dame. 

Secure, and bleſt, in this auſpicious Ne, 

Ye little think, in Aſia's ſultry oil, 

Ye favour'd fair, to what a wretched ate 
Woman is donm' d by unrelenting fate, 

| Give me your ear then, while I lay before ye 

Our diff*rent lot, in plain and artleſs "le 'E 

For. cuſtom here, whaſe magic fetters bind, 


F In ev ry clime, the ſubjugated mind, 


The wrongs of beauty amply has redreſs'd, 
And fix'd her empire in each willing breaſt. 


750 thro the Eaſt proud man, with n ſway, 


Deſpotic rules, while woman muſt obey ; 
Reverſe the medal, and we here can ſbeto 

More abject va DET in each captive beau, 
"Tis true, in Turkey, each three-taiPd Bajhaw 
Can keep a dozen miſtreſſes in awe ; 

But in our ifle a dozen lords will find 

'Tis paſt their pow'r to keep one true, or kind, 
IVith them *tis held, our ſex no ſoul inherit, 
But Britiſh women are all ſoul and ſpirit, 
Uſurp the boldneſs of the manly air, 


Look fierce, laugh loud, aſſume the ſtrut, the Aaare 3 8 


IWhile eſſenc'd coxcombs with unbluſbing face | 


A ect the ſofineſs of the female grace: 
Me cannot fight a2 [ own, but then 


No more can theſe half ſemblances of nen. 
What tho in Aſia each unhappy fair 

Deny'd the birthright of her ſex to ſhare, 
Fedded, or ſingle, is u fave for life; 

Toe palm is curs, while ev 6 maediſh «if 


Can 


77 D LL, tank, my * ns more an Eaftern bride, 
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Can nnd; in El at all ties de f on'd, 


In fweet reſtraint, to hold th enamour'd mind, 


And rove at will, unfetter'd as the wind, 


Let lynx-ey'd jealouſy there ceaſeleſs wake 


To trap the fair, if = falſe ſtep ſhe make 3 
With us, thank heav'n ! its tyranny is oder, 


- may provide us lovers by the ſcore ; 
Or if perchance we fail to gain our ends, 


mg Our huſbands will ſupply us from their 4 


But ſhou'd our ſpouſe prove cruel, or the faſhion 


Demand th indulgence of a ſecond paſſion, 


| The Commons ſoon can rid us of our pain, 
| Sn our di vor ce, and make us maids — 


But, it apart, the cxſfom FRET bis gin 
Our ſex ſuch pow'r as keeps the balance ev u, 
One honeſt truth I boldly will maintain, 
And may the glory ever yours remain. 
Fit alone i in Britain can be aid 


Such gen rous homage to our ſex is paid, 


£ manly dignity with pride may give, 


r free-born dames with honour can receive, 


Envy herſelf, reluctantly, muſt own, 


Whateer our foibles, no where can be ſhewn 


More beauty, virtue, modeſty, or ſenſe, = 


To merit and adorn  Þre-eminence. 


May then that pow'r, which, arm'd in mer 0 s cauſe, 


Ever enſures obedience to its laws, 
Be kindly now exerted to befriend _ 
The Poet's labours, and his fame defend 3 


Our Bard, I know, will deem your fab ring ſmile 


An ample retribution for his toi; 
Let but his orphan find a guardian here, 


And, tho an alien, ſhe has nought to fear : 


Zoraida, once adopted for your own, 


May wid the JOY off an Eaſtern throne. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
0 | N 


Of every ſpecies of authors, whoſe aim is either. to inſtru& or Difference 
entertain the Public, the Dramatic Writer, from the nature of writing 
of his ſubje&, is moſt critically ſituated. The Poet who compoſes for the ſtage, 
for the cloſet, as he addreſſes himſelf only to the judicious, $vavra and the 

_ ovizToriy, and expects to ſtand or fall by their ſuffrage, has only Cloſets 


to make tae beſt uſe of his abilities, according to the molt eſtabliſh- 


cd rules ot good writing. But the Dramatic Poet, as he writes for 


the Public (a mixed audience of different diſpoſitions, prejudices, 
acquirements, and purſuits) appeals to, and is judged by the Pub- 
lic, often upon a ſingle hearing, muſt at all events pleaſe the Public, 
1 . to gain the applauſe of the theatre; yet this, in itſelf 
no eaſy taſk, is but one part of his labour; for if he wiſhes to ſur- 
vive in the cloſet, he muſt have another end in view, which claſhes 
ſo much with the former, as to render their union an object of no 
tmall exertion and difficulty. On theſiage (on the Engliſh ſtage at 
leaſt) the principal, I had almoſt ſaid the ſole 8 is to the 
paſſions; in the cloſet, the principal appeal is to the judgment. In 
the one caſe it is the heart we addreſs, in the other the head; but 
the beauties by which the heart and the head are attracted, are gene- 
rally ſo different, that to unite them, and compoſe a piece equally 


adapted to the cloſet and the theatre, has been held, from the ex- 


_ ample of fo many Poets who have failed in one or other of theſe 
ends, an almoſt hopeleſs attempt for a genius leſs fertile than 
Shakeſpeare's. As this 1s a point of ſome importance, as well for 
tlie lovers, as writers of the drama, I hope I ſhall be pardoned, if I 
here employ a few pages in endeavouring to ſhew upon what a tra- 
gic Poet muſt place his chief dependence of ſucceſs on the ſtage, 
and upon what in the cloſet; how far the union of theſe different 
views is compatible, and how they muſt be blended ſo as tu pro- 
duce, upon the whole, the greateſt effet. 
The foundation of 7 1 


ragedy, conſidered not as a poem only Foundation 


but as a drama, and that which (according to Ariitotle *) if any of. Tragedy. 


thing does, conſtitutes its eſſence, is to intereſt the affections, by 


exciting, in the moſt powerful degree, the emotions of pity 


and terror. When a Tragedy eminently poſſeſſes this excellence, 


it generally makes its way to the heart, however deficient it may 


be in point of character, ſentiment, and diction, In the cloſet, 
indeed, if it want theſe latter beauties, it may fail; but in re- 
preſentation, let it agitate the heart, pierce it with terror, or melt 
it with pity, its effect will be irreſiſtible, This is not an abſtract 


* Het wolnr. he . RW 7 
ſpeculation, 


T 9 I 


ſpeculation, but the language of nature and experience, and conſo- 


nant to the opinions of the moſt judicious critics, from Ariſtotle to 


the preſent time. | 
Ille per extentum funem mihi poſſe videtur 
Ire potta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus 1mplet 


Ut magus, et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 


Two kinds But, for the better developing this matter, let us reflect that there 
of emotion are two kinds of emotion which a well- planned and well-written 


raiſed by a drama is calculated to excite; one of which is felt by all who have 


well-written ſenſible hearts, learned or unlearned ; the other only by the culti- 
drama. vated few: of the firſt kind are all the emotions raiſed by thoſe paſ- 
| ſions which are implanted in the heart of man by Providence, to 
counteract or remedy the flow exertions of the rational faculty; 

for often, before that faculty could determine on the propriety or 


diſtreſs, danger, &c. ſuch are the paſſions of love, anger, hatred, 
_ fare a cultivated mind feels at the view of characters nicely diſcri- 


produce their effect only on the few who are cultivated and refined. 
The firſt I call natural, or inſtinctive paſſions ; the ſecond, as being 


with the firſt) I call, for want of a better word, artificial or reflec- 
tive paſſions. Now the emotions which the reflective paſſions are 


Admiration; while the natural paſſions principally fill the heart 
with pity or terror. If the eſſence of Tragedy, then, be to raiſe 


jects as are adapted to excite and engage the natural paſſions. 

Wherever theſe are not intereſted, however the reflective paſſions 

may be employed, the piece will infallibly languiſh in repreſentation, 
it may indeed be a fine poem, but it is a bad Tragedy * _ 


The ſame obſervation holds true in the ſiſter arts of muſic and painting. 

In muſic, learned harmony, art ful contrivance, laboured modulation; and 
in painting, the chiaro oſcuro, the airs, attitudes, and grouping of _ 
though ſtrong proofs of the ingenuity and {kill of the artiſt, and ſtly ad- 
mired by all who are capable of underſtanding them, yet generally Peak 
little or nothing to thoſe not converſant in theſe arts; while natural, ex- 
preſſive melody, and paſſion well painted, attract every feeling mind culti- 
vated or uncultivated. In dramatic poetry then, Tragedies, where manners 
inſtead of paſſion are the leading feature, may be compared to learned com- 
_ poſitions in muſic and painting, which will ſeldom attract any except culti- 
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oppoſition. 


impropriety of an action, the opportunity of performing it would 
be loſt. Theſe paſſions, therefore, are excited inſtinctively and an- 
terior to reaſon, at the fight of beaaty, virtue, oppreſſion, guilt, 


fear, courage, with variety of others. Of the ſecond kind are all 
thoſe conſequent upon reaſoning and reflection: ſuch is the plea- 


minated, manners juſtly painted, energetic ſentiment, and elegant 
diction ; all which being the effect of cultivation and refinement, 
the product of art and culture (though doubtleſs equally in nature 


calculated to excite, may be all ſummed up in one general term, 


the emotions of pity and terror, it muſt be by exhibiting ſuch ob= _ 


vated ears and eyes, however fine monuments of genius they may be; while 

Tragedies which, though deficient in character, and ſentiment, abound in pa» 
thos, are analogous to compoſitions in muſic, and painting, whoſe leading 
feature is expreſſion, which often without art or contrivance, and not un- 
frequently in deftance of propriety, are yet ſo affecting, as to bear down all 
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weary in repreſentation. It is becauſe in the one the inſtinctive, in 


the other the reflective paſſions predominate; in the one terror or 


ity, in the other admiration is chiefly excited. Whenever the latter 


is the caſe, the body of the 2 * who make the bulk of the audi- 


ence, and know nothing of the artifice of compoſition, but come 
to have their feelings rouſed by an affecting repreſentation of diſ- 


treſs, find themſelves diſappointed, and wearied; and ſo would the 
cultivated part of the audience too, if they had not a reſource pe- 
culiar to themſelves, but this reſource, though extremely well ad- 
apted to be the principal feature in epic 200 | 
is chiefly intended to be excited) ſhould hold only a ſecondary place 
in Tragedy ; for here, | is 


ry (where admiration 


Non ſatis eſt pulchra eſſe poemata ; dulcia ſunto, 
Et quocunque volunt animum auditoris agunto *. 


It being granted then that the eſſence of Tragedy, conſidered as The fable 
a Drama, is to call forth terror and pity, it will follow that the tra- upon the 


gic poet, who writes with a view to repreſentation, ſhould make the ſt 


| fable the firſt great object of his attention. Ariſtotle was ſo con- firſ 
vinced of this truth, that, of the fix parts into which he divides object. 


Tragedy, he gives the preference ſo much to the fable, as to make 
it the only one indiſpenſably neceſſary to irs exiſtence. © Tragedy” 


v On the Grecian theatre Euripides is the ſtrongeſt proof that he who has 


the art of ſecuring the natural paſſions on his ſide bids fair for ſucceſs in 
repreſentation ; for whoever takes tne trouble of reading the 13th and r5th 
chapters of Ariſtotle's Poetics, will find him there cenſured as not only faulty 
in point of manners, and character, but as carcleſs, irregular, and deficient, 
in the conduct of the fable; yet on account of his wonderful command over 
the paſſtons, Ariſtotle himſelf, in the ſame place, does not ſcruple to call 
him the moſt tragic of all the poets, and Quintilian ſays of him, In af- 
fectibus vero cum omnibus mirus, tum in its qui miferatione conſtant preci- 
puus.“ Among our own writers this character is, almoſt in every reſpect, 
applicable to Otway, who, though like Euripides, faulty in point of plot, and 
character, yet, like him, is ſuch a maſter of each avenue to the heart, that 
he charms every hearer, and ſtrikes us blind to his imperfections; while Ben 
Johnſon's and Thomſon's tragedies, with Comus, Charactacus, and variety 
of other beautiful pieces of compoſition, which do infinite honour to their au- 


thors as poets, flag in repreſentation, becaufe they all call forth (though not - 
all by the ſame means) the reflective, rather than the natural paſſions, or in 


other words excite admiration inſtead of terror or pity. Even our immortal 
Shakeſpeare himſelf, if his only excellence had been his ſublime poetry, or 
even his nicely drawn, and highly finiſhed character, would never have at- 
tained the fame on the ſtage which he now poſleſſes ; but raiſing the emo- 
tions of terror and pity to their utmoſt energy in the theatre, and inteceſting 
equally in the cloſet by his other beauties of character, ſentiment, and dic- 
tion, all ranks and orders of men feel his ſupreme excellence, and cultivated, 
or uncultivated, have united in raiſing him to that eminence on which he 
ſtands unrivalled, _ | 


(lays 


It we attend to this diſtinction, it will, I think, unfold the ſecret why me 

of Dramatic Writing, according as it is intended for the ſtage, or plays pleaſe 
cloſet ; and ſhew us the reaſon why ſome plays, which are very in- only on the 
artificially written, and ſeldom read, yet upon the ſtage frequently ſtage, others 
draw tears; while others, which diſplay far greater art in their only in the 
compoſition, and are read with repeated delight in the cloſet, always cloſet, _ 
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(ſays lie) © is an imitation not of men but their actions, of theſe 


cc 


life, their good or bad fortune, which conſiſts in action. The 
«c 


end which men propoſe to themſelves is always an action, not a 


83 3 Manners are indeed the cauſe of ſuch and ſuch quali- 


WO 
cc 


| Cc 
= 


TER, 


of an affecting ſtory of diſtreſs, 


: The three 


ellentiaag 


roperties 


of the fable, Pathetic t. 


«© ties ; 


ut mankind are happy or unhappy only by their actions. 
cc 


Tragedy then is not inſtituted to imitate manners, but manners 
are added to ſupport the action, ſo that the action and fable are 


the end of Tragedy; now in all things the end is the moſt im- 
cc 


“ a fable, it may without manners; for ſuppoſe any one ſhould 
ec . 


compoſe a piece where there ſhould be ſeveral ſcenes, in which 
the manners ſhould be perfectly well painted and ſupported by 
beautiful ſentiment and elegant diction, he would not yet have 


« attained the true deſign of Tragedy; while a piece, much 


cc well-conducted fable, will anſwer its intent much ſooner, and 
« with much more effect *.” The reaſon of this is exceedingly 
plain from the principle laid down; for as there is no terror 
or pity without ſurprize, that ſurprize I mean, which ariſes from 
events happening contrary to our expectation, yet ſo as not to 
paſs the bounds of probability, it follows, that there is no means 
ſo powerful of raiſing terror or pity, as by the repreſentation 

fal of unexpected, yet natural 
and probable changes of fortune. From the principle laid down 


then, that the eflence of Tragedy is to raiſe the emotions of 


terror and pity, not only the pre-eminence of the fable is eſta- 
bliſhed, but its principal attributes are marked; for if the ac- 
tion be either improbable in itſelf, or rendered ſo by the ill con- 
duct of it; if, though probable, it is inartificial, and produces 
neither curioſity nor ſurprize; or if, being both probable and won- 
derful, it want intereſt and pathos, it muſt of courſe diſguſt the 
ſpectator, and languiſh in the repreſentation. To make the fable, 
therefore, produce its whole effect, and give the paſſions their full 
play, it ſhould unite at once the probable, the marvellous, and the 


Having 
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+ Ariſtotle adds a farther proof of the pre- eminence of the fable from its 
difficulty, The moſt certain mark, ſays he, of the truth I have been eſta- 
bliſhins, is, that thoſe who fit down to compoſe a Tragedy, find it much 
eaſier to ſucceed in the ſtyle and manners, than to digeſt well the ſubje& ; and 
this is conſonant to the experience of almoſt all the old poets. (Ib. x. “.) How 


I long 


portant. Add to this, that though a Tragedy cannot exiſt without pn 


inferior in all theſe reſpects, provided it has a well-planned and 8 
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Having thus ſhewn upon what a tragic poet muſt place his chief Importance | 


hope of ſucceſs on the ſtage, we might proceed to point out what muſt of theſe pro- 


be the principal object of his attention, if he wiſhes to be read in perties of 


the cloſet ; but as the due obſervatien of the three above-mentioned 


ceſs, it may not be improper to ſay a word or two on each, + * 
cially, as under one or other of them may be ranked all the diſ- 


putes which have ariſen among critics concerning the management 
df the fable (as whether it ſhould be imple or implex, fingle or double, 
buappy or unhappy, how far the obſervation of the unities is neceſlary, 
X.) A full dib | 
time than theſe few pages will admit; in ſome future period, if 
dis health and leiſure will permit him to arrange the materials he has 
deen long collecting for a Treatiſe on . 1th Poetry, the author 
ol theſe pages propoſes to conſider the ſubje 
ſent, he would only beg the Reader's permiſſion for a few tranſient 


cuſſion of any one of theſe points would take up more 


remarks on each. 


at full length; at pre- 


the fable. 
properties of the fable is of the utmoſt importance to enſure its fuc- 


Probability is ſo eſſential, ſo fundamental a principle in all poetry The firt 


whatever, that, according to Ariſtotle (Ib. x. x3',) a poet had bet- eſſential at- 
ter chooſe things in themſelves impoſſible, which, from the ig- tribute of 


norance or credulity of his readers or hearers, appear probable, the fable; 


0K 


long the drama was nothing more than the dythyrambic fon of Bacchus, and | 


a monologue, without connection, or deſign, in Greece, and what invincible 
difficulties the progreſs of the fable for ages met with among the elder poets, 
are well known. Æſchylus was the firſt who broke through the barrier, and 
formed ſomething of a regular fable, though his plots are little more than 
outlines, and if he was not more valuable for his cee ae and poetry, than 
his action, even his Perſæ, the moſt regular of his tragedies, would not 
now be twice read. In point of deſign his plots ſeem to me but little, if 
any thing more advanced to maturity, than the Ella, and Goodwin pub- 
liſhed in the poems attributed (whether truly or falſely) to Rowley, which bear 


than things which, though really exiſting, would from the ſame ig- the pro- 
norance appear incredible*, From this principle of probability, bable. 
we may eaſily deduce how far, and in what reſpect, the obſervation 

of the unities tends to the perfection of the fable. It is clear that 

a unity of action is neceſſary to every drama ; for it is not only out 


no ſmall reſemblance to Æſchylus, as much in the ſublimity of the ſenti- 55 


ments, and images, as in the meagreneſs of the fable. | 
* Of the firſt kind, the effects attributed to witchcraft and magic during 
their influence over the world, may be brought as an inſtance; of the latter, 


many phyſical truths, as the freezing of water, or the appearance of the ſun 


above the horizon for half a year together, to an inhabitant of the torrid 


æ⁊one the firſt time he heard of them: or, to the illiterate among ourſelves, 
the declaration that the ſun ſtands ſtill, and the earth moves, In ſhort, in 
poeſy, as in religion, we muſt accommodate ourſelves to the received opinions 


on common ſubjects, if we hope to engage attention. 


By unity of action is not meant an unity of perſon, as Ariſtotle ſays the 


; anthors of the Theſaide, Heraclaide, and other poems of that kind fancied (Ib. 
x. f.) and as was the caſe with the writers of our old moralities; but one event, 
compoſed of ſeveral parts, of which every one reflects light and order on 


what goes before, and follows, where nothing is unconnected; detached, or 


independent, but all combine as parts of a whole. The parts of ſuch 


dramas are as different from a tiſſue of detached and unconnected 


 ſeenes, as the aliquot and — parts of quantity, both are indeed 


— 
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How ear the Of all probability, that a variety of actions (which perhaps take up a 
unity of ac- great part of a man's life) can be repreſented together; but if 
tion is ne- they could, wanting a common bond or connection, they would 
l ceffaryto produce no intereſt; and without intereſt, the very eſſence of Tra- 
| Tragedy. gedy is gone. Of how much conſequence Ariſtotle held the unity | 
vl deſign in a Tragedy, may be ſeen in the $th chapter of his Poe- 
0 | tics; and the firſt 45 verſes of Horace's Art of Poetry are taken up 
= in explaining, in recommending this unity, and giving examples of 
BK | miſtakes on the ſubject, the precepts for its preſervation ending with 
this ſolemn decifion : Hoc amet, hoc ſpernet, promiſſi carminis autor. 
And, according to Hurd, in his note on the paſſage, not without 
reaſon ; for he inſiſts that the i eduction of a ſubject into one entire, 
conſiſtent plan, is the moſt difficult of all the offices of invention, 
and is more immediately addreſſed, in the high and ſublime ſenſe of 
it, to the poet. Nay, this unity of action is ſtill more eſſential, 
as the Greek critic obſerves (Ib. x. 18/0) to the tragic than the epic 
poet; for Tragedy being of ſo little extent, its parts muſt be nicely 
proportion'd, and its epiſodes (if it have any) not only intimately 
allied to the main ſubject, but very ſhort. An epic poem, by means 
of its length, can extend its epiſodes to ſuch a degree, as ſhall 
give all their parts a full and juſt proportion; but if we follow 
this rule in Tragedy, inſtead of compoſing a body well propor- 
tioned in all its limbs, we ſhall form one which will not be of 
its jut magnitude in any one member“. Whoever reads Ri- 
cCoboni t, will find that all nations, in the infancy of their 
| Theatre, have univerſally offended againft this unity of defign, 
| which ſtrongly proves, that the invention of the fable is not 
* only the moſt important, but the moſt difficult part of the buſineſs 
| of the tragic poet; for, as has been lately obſerved by a diſtin- 
auiſhed writer 1,“ It is much eaſier to form dialogues than to con- 
4 trive adventures. Every poſition makes way tor an argument, 
„ and every objection dictates an anſwer. But, whether it be that 
we comprehend but few of the poſſibilities of life, or that life itſelf _ 
«© affords little variety, every man who has tried, knows how much 
labour it will coft to form ſuch a combination of circumſtances, 
as ſhall have at once the grace of novelty and credibility, and 


parte, but while the firſt is bound and related to one whole by a common 
meaſure, the other can be referred to no whole at all. Of this latter kind 
were the Tragedies of Greece while they conſiſted of dythyrambic ſongs with 
epiſodes interpoſed, and every one knows the caſe to be the ſame with our 
old myſteries, which are little more than a group of independent actions 
heaped together in ſuch a manner as to remind one of thoſe ſcenes of en- 
chantment, where poets have brought together all the productions of North 
and South, Winter and Summer, into one view, of which, though parts may 
be beautiful, the whole is monſtruous. | | | | 


In ſhort, a Tragedy, like a ſtatue, ſhould have all its parts nicely ad- 
apted and proportioned it is not the finiſhing any particular one, but the 
correſpondence of the whole, which gives it truth, probability, and intereſt. 
NSPS Emilium circa ludum faber, unus et unguis | | | 
Exvrimet, et mollis imitabitur ære capillos; 
Infelix operis ſumma, quia ponere totum 
Neige. | | | 
+ Hiſt. de tous les Theatres de l'Europe. n 
Johnſon's prefaces to the Engliſh poets Life of Butler. 
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« delight fancy without violence to reaſon.” In a wyrd, pieces com- 
poſed. of ill- connected, detached ſcenes, that have only juxta- 
- Poſition, are as different from thoſe which have a regular unity 
of deſign, as the chaos, with all the elements commixed together 
in wild confuſion, from the ſame elements formed into a world 
full of deſign, order, harmony, and grandeur ; where, though per- 
| haps no one part may produce thoſe aitoniſhing appearances which 
ariſe from the ſudden conflict and collifion 0 Hleordent atoms, 
as the pencil of Milton has painted them, yet the effect of the 
whole is immeaſurably greater, one being all light, order, 
222 magnificence, the other all darkneſs, confuſion, and rude- 
neſs *, | Sag e Pet FO FATE 


But if the unity of action is fo eſſential to the perfection of the How far the 
fable, are not thoſe of time and place equally ſo? I anſwer, No; unity of 
for the ſtrict obſervance of theſe not only in great meafure deſtroys time, and 
that intereſt which is the ſoul of Tragedy, but even leſſens that pro- place, are 
bability for whoſe ſake their obſervance is chiefly recommended. This eflential to 

- Ricoboni juſtly obſeryes is the caſe in the Cinna of Corneille, where Tragedy. 


the whole plot paſſing in the cloſet of Auguſtus, againſt whom the 
_ conſpiracy is formed, the author is betray'd into greater improbabi- 
lities, by the diſcourſes which the conſpirators hold in a place where 
they ought not to open their mouths for fear of being diſcoyered, 
than any little change of place, round the principal ſcene of action, 
would have occaſioned F. Ariſtotle, who is ſo ſtrict in the obſer- 
vance of the unity of action, is much leſs rigorous in regard to the 
other two. The unity of time he only confines within twenty-four 
hours; which indeed, in ſome meaſure, confines the place, as, in the 
revolution of the ſun, it cannot be much changed. The unities of time 
and place ſhould certainly be preſerved as far as is conſiſtent with pro- 
bability and intereſt ; and the good ſenſe of Ariſtotle ſaw, that the con- 
fining the time to the extent of twenty-four hours, and conſequently 
the place to the ſpots adjacent to the principal ſcene of action, was the 


'I uknov it may, and expect it will be urged againſt what is here advanced 
that Shakeſpeare's hiſtorical plays are little more than a tiſſue of detached ac- 
tions, and yet they never fail to charm every hearer. I own the objection juſt, 
but anſwer, that this want of unity of deſign is not leſs a defect even in Shake- 
ſpeare, altho' the ſubject, ſo intereſting to an Engliſh audience, joined to 
his art of moving the paſſions on the ſtage, and the beauties of his poetry in 
the cloſet, bear him triumphantly through it. Whenever a ſecond Shakeſpeare 
_ ariſes he may be allowed, like the firſt, to ſpurn all rules (though his genius 
might ſoar to greater heights were he to obſerve them, as Shakeſpeare him- 
| ſelf would doubtleſs have done had he lived in later times) but no poet of 
leſs reſources ſhould venture to imitate thoſe defects which will infallibly 
counteract his own intereſt; for, as a celebrated French critic obſerves, Tous' 
les incidens,de Vintrigue doivent naitre ſucceſſivement l'un de Vautre, et 
c' eſt la continuitè de la chaine qui produit l'ordre, et Punite. Les jeunes 
gens dans la fougue d'une imagination pleine de feu, ncgligent trop cette regle 
importante. Pourvi.quils excitent du tumulte fur la {cene, et qu ils forment _ 
des tableaux frappans, ils s'inquiettent peu des liaiſons, des gradations, et 
des paſſages; c' eſt par- là cependant qu'un Poëte eſt le rival de la nature, et 
que la fiction eſt l'image de la verite, Marmontel Poetique Frangois. T. 1. 
340. 1 2 
; + Ricobini diſſertation ſur la Tragedie moderne, a la fin de ſon. Hiſt. des 
Theatres» See alſo Marmontel Poetique Frangois, T. 2. p. 30), &c. ren: 
f | 2. 1m1t 
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be. init calculated to produce the greateſt beauties, with the leaſt defects. 
J cannot therefore help diſſenting in this point from a celebrated 


writer, when he reaſons thus: If I can ſuppoſe the ſtage in the firſt 


ſcene one apartment, and in the ſecond another, why may I not 


| ſuppoſe one ſcene in England, and the next in France“? Becauſe, 
though a ſmall change of place adds to probability and intereſt, a 


greater change has a quite oppoſite effect; and this is not the only 


Kaſe in which the unlimited indulgence of any enjoyment deſtroys 


that very ſatisfaction which the moderate and chaſtiſed uſe of it ne- 
yer fails to heighten. In ſhort, there muſt be a limit ſomewhere, 


whenever the defect occaſioned by departing from ftritt propriety, is 


the fable z 


lous. 


to be included (in the preſent caſe) within the di 


which rendered it ſo eaſy to obſerye the unities of time an | 
 Diflertat, ut ſupra). When the plot was inartificial, and the ſcenes detached, 
it was no difficult matter to repreſent them all in the ſame place, but when 


equal to the beauty propoſed to be produced by it, it becomes null 


and uſeleſs ; that licence, therefore, is preferable to all others, which 


produces, upon the whole, the greateſt beauty with the leaſt defect ; 


and that, I believe, upon the matureſt conſideration, will be found 
urnal revolution of 


the ſun, the period preſcribed by Ariſtotle r. 


The ſecond But it is not enough that the plot be probable (for that it might 
attribute of he, however ſimple the action) unleſs it be alſo ſufficiently implex, 


and various, to excite, and inflame, the ſpectators curioſity, unleſs, 


| the marvel- in ſhort, it contain the marvellous, the ſecond attribute of the 
fable. Ariſtotle defines the difference between a ſimple, and im- 


plex fable to be, that the firſt is a ſingle conſiſtent ſtory, which pro- 


ceeds with an even tenor from beginning to end, without either diſ- 
_ Covery or change of fortune; whereas the implex contains both. 


_ * See Johnſon's preface to his edition of Shakeſpeare. 


. + The want of unity of action, in the origin of Tragedy, was one reaſon 
place. (Ricoboni 


the fable was improved into one connected implex action, its contraſted ſitu- 


ations, and oppoſite intereſts, could not be managed on che ſame ſpot, nor 


in the ſhort time the ſpectator fat, without forfeiting probability, and loſing 
far more eſſential beauties than it preſerved. There were indeed two other 


| reaſons which contributed to fix the ſcene on the antient ſtage, one was tha 
chorus, which was ſtationary from the beginning to the end of the piece; 


the other was the immenſe ſize of the antient theatres, and the form of 


them, with the veſſels fixed in different parts-of them, to reflect and increaſe the 


tone of the voice, both which rendered any change of ſcene extremely incon- 


venient, if nat impoſſible (as may be ſeen in Vitruvius). The moderns there- 


fore by leſſening their theatres, and breaking the continuity of place, have ac- 


quired ſeveral advantages. They have changed the dead maſks, and meaſured 


declamation, if not ſinging of the antients, for the varied living expreſſions 


of the human features, and the natural tones of the human voice. By al- 


tering the ſcene they have not only been able to introduce greater variety, 


and intereſt into their fable, but the change itſelf adds to the effect of the 
piece, whatever paſſion it be intended to inſpire, We all know what a tincture 
the mind takes from the objects which ſurround it, the view therefore of a 
grand, a pleaſing, or a melancholy ſcene, a palace, a garden, or a priſon, 
will affect the heart with congenial ſenſations, and of courſe add to the. 


| power of the whole. The ſame may be ſaid of dramatic muſic, when pro- 


been treated with the extent, or preciſion, it deſerves, 


erly employed: the effect which muſic, and decoration, are calculated to pro- 
duce in the drama is a copious as well as curious ſubject, and has never yet 


22 + 
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He gives the complete preference to the implex fable, for the fol- 
lowing reaſons : as terror and pity are the eſſence of Tragedy, it 
is not every action which is proper for its purpoſe, but thoſe. only 


Implex fa- 
ble prefera- 
ble to the 


- which are adapted to produce thoſe emotions, and the more adapted ſimple. 


the more proper. Now terror and pity are much increaſed by ſur- 
prize, or the marvellous, but the marvellous cannot exiſt without 
diſcovery, or change of fortune; therefore the implex fable is pre- 
ferable to the ſimple. But he juſtly demands, that both diſcovery 


and change of fortune ſhould ariſe either of neceſſity or proba- 


| bility, from the very arrangement of the fable; for it is very dif- 


ferent, whether one naturally produces the other, or they only 
ſucceed each other without connection or dependence; and, accord- 


Ing to him, they then make the greateſt impreſſion when they ariſe 


naturally and probably from the fable, produce each other, and 


both happen at the ſame time “. 2 | | 
Ihn this artful contexture, this richneſs and variety of the fable, 
the Engliſh theatre has by degrees riſen to great excellence. The 
origin of the ſtage, as we before obſerved, feems to have been much 
the ſame in all countries. The Perſæ, and Gorboduc, were among the 
firſt Tragedies in Greece, and England, which could boaſt of any 
marks of regularity ; and even theſe were little more than outlines 
of a finiſhed deſign. Nor do I think the fable ever reached that 
perfection in Greece, in this reſpect, which it has done in England. 
e know what a length of time has. paſſed between the age of 


fable has yet received all the perfection of which it is capable; 


Improve- 
ment of the 
moderns in 


regard to the 


contexture 


of the fable. 


SGorboduc, and the preſent; and who will aſſert, that among us, the 


why then muſt it neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to bave attained the ſum- 


mit of excellence in Greece, during the ſhort period which paſſed 
between ZEſchylus, and Euripides f. When we praiſe the refine- 
ment of Grecian taſte and judgment, and give as a proof of it the 


The im- 
plicity of 


ſimplicity of fable which reigns in their Tragedies, while we cannot the Grecian 


be engaged but by buſtle and intrigue, we perhaps impute that to fable owing _ 


_ refinement (I ſpeak with reverence not only of the antients, but of 
the great names among the moderns, from whoſe opinions on this 


head I diſſent) we, I fay, impute that to refinement, which, not 


improbably, was owing to inexperience. Tis certain the mind 


to inexpe- 
rience. 


pDiſcovery is a tranſition from ignorance to knowledge, between thoſe 


whom the poet has deſtined to happineſs or miſery. Change of fortune is 


the actual alteration of the ſtate of thoſe ſo deſtined by the poet. Ariſtot. 


N | ib. A. I. bs & IX, 


+ Marmontel owns the Greek theatre was deficient in action, and gives 


for it a reaſon perfectly conſonant to the idea that the artful contexture of 


the fable contributes greatly to its perfection. He ſays, it was becauſe, in 
the formation of their fable, they attended chiefly to the denotiement, and 


troubled themſelves but little with the nœud, or combining the plot of the piece, 


which therefore was naked and barren, and of this he gives various examples, 
even where the action was moſt implex. Marmon. Poet. Fran. T. z. p. 157. et ſeq. 


hut if this be a true repreſentation of the antient ſtage, it may be aſked how 
they filled up the void of five acts ? and the anſwer will be, partly by means 
of the chorus, whoſe reflections took np great part of the 5 and partly 
by interweaving with the dialogue political harangues, moral dogmas, and 
the deſeription of religious, and political ceremonies, ſubjects, which, though 
agreeable to the Greeks, as being conſonant to the manners of republics, 
would be totally out of nature on our there. © 05 = 

: | p Toney reits 
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keks contented and Pleaſed with leſſer beauties, provided it has nbt 


been favoured with a view of greater; but this once acquired, it 


regards with indifference or contempt, what it before contemplated 


with rapture. This has been the fate of every art, and why muſt 


poetry plead an exemption ? In painting thoſe who were tranſported 


with the works of Cimabue - its reſtorer, and his immediate 


of painting 


— 


ſluncceſſors, if they had ſeen the miraculous powers of Guido's or 

Naphael's pencil, would have found diſguſt take place of their for- 
Proved by 

the example namented compoſitions of the preſent, would find little entertain- 


mer pleaſure. In muſic alſo, thoſe who have been uſed to the or- 


ment from works which were the delight of the fifteenth century. 
In dramatic muſic particularly, the admirers of the preſent Opera 


would not have patience to hear the ſimple ſtrains which enchant- 
ed the ſame theatre not a hundred years backwards. The ſame 


effect has taken place in dramatic poetry; that want of deſign, 
that barrenneſs of action (and it is of the action alone I would be 


thought to ſpeak, in ſentiment and ſtyle the antients claim every 


excellence) with which the ſimplicity of our forefathers was fully 


gratified, raiſes in the breaſts of their more refined, and faſtidious 
progeny, no ſenſations but thoſe of apathy or ſcorn“. Be the 


caſe however as it may upon the Grecian: ſtage, ſo eſſential, at 


leaſt to our theatre, is an artificial contexture of the fable, that a 


double plot (though by dividing the action it hurts its unity, and 
of courſe diminiſhes 1ts intereſt) is as much to be preferred to a 


ſingle one not ſufficiently various, and implex, as this latter to the 


dle plots. 


Nature and former, when it eminently poſſeſſes theſe properties. Epiſodes, we 
uſe of dou- before obſerved, are leſs adapted to dramatic than epic poetry; yet, 
p if the principal action be meagre and ſteril, this is the poet's beſt 


reſource, for any thing is preferable to the apathy produced by want 
of incident. But then the greateſt care is required in the manage- 


ment of an under- plot; if it does not combine well with the prin- 


cipal action, or is of equal importance with it, the mind will be 


9 


bbliged perpetually to change its object, and as it cannot obey two 


- 


different, or perhaps contrary emotions at once, the one muſt ne- ; 
ceſſarily weaken and deftroy the other. This is frequently the caſe, 
both on the French and Engliſh ſtage, with plays where.doubleplots 


are employed; for the under-plot being generally a love ſtory, and 
| love being a paſſion which takes the moſt forcible hold of the hu- 


man heart, theſe epiſodes frequently intereſt the ſpectator as 


much as the principal action; and this muſt ever be the caſe, 
when a tragic poet ſuffers himſelf to be ſo far miſtaken in his ſub- 
ject, as to imagine that one or two intereſting fituations will make 


paſs them, have attained ſuperiority of excellence, had, th 


But this by no means takes from the genius, and abilities, of the old 
writers, who would perhaps in the very points in which their ſuceeſſors ſur- 


them ce, h been favoured 
with the ſame means of improvement. I only contend for the fact, without 


the ſmalleſt idea of depreciating the. antients,. whoſe abilities not only in 1 


have been a whit leſs than Newton's, we all know, 


the polite arts, but alſo in the ſciences, were, I believe, at leaſt equal to the 
moderns ; yet, though I ſee. no reaſon for ſuſpecting Ariſtotle's genius, to 


the different age in 


from. 
which he lived, the different effects of it in chilotopbiczl diſcoveries, and I 
am ap 


apt to think the ſame poſition may be maintained in reſpect of the polite 
arts, though not in the ſame degree. FOE | | 


amends 


$$ . . 8 


the mo 
either diſcovery or change of fortune, or both united. The an- 
tients, indeed, had very little idea of either during the progreſs of the great 


79 J 


amends for the general ſterility of the fable; and fo, like a miner 


mi ſted by the appearance of a ſmall vein of rich ore, works upon an 
ungrateful ſoil, which will never repay his labours “. | 


We ſee then how neceſlary the artful contexture of the fable is to The third 


its ſucceſs: but though it unite both the probable and the marvel- attribute of 
lous, it will not yet have attained its true excellence unleſs it poſ- the fable; 
ſeſs alſo the pathetic, the third attribute of the fable, and the the pathetic. 
moſt eſſential of all; for it may exiſt to a certain degree without the 

others, but without this the others will have no efficacy. The ſub- _ 

jects which Ariſtotle recommends as the moſt proper for Tragedy, 

are the ſtrongeſt proofs of the juſtice of this obſervation. All ac- _ 

tions, he ſays, muſt paſs between friends, or enemies, or thoſe who 


are indifferent to each other. Of theſe the firſt only are proper for 
Tragedy, as alone producing terror and pity in an eminent degree; 
for whatever diſtreſſes happen between enemies, or indifferent per- 
ſons, they excite no ſenſations, except what. ariſe from the mere 


event; but when the ſame diſtreſſes happen between perſons ſtrongly 


_ Intereſted in each others fate, tis then all the emotions which pro- 


duce terror and pity have full exertion. To ſuch ſubjects as theſe, 
therefore, he recommends the tragic poet principally to have 
recourſe r. TY: N 7 8 „ 1 
The great and univerſal ſource by which both the ancient and Diſcoverv 
Era ſtage ſupports and increaſes the pathos of the fable, is and change 
of fortune 


the piece, reſerving their whole force for the cataſtrophe ; but the fource of 
moderns attending to the nœud, as well as the denouement, pro- the pathetic. 


1 Ricoboni has ſhewn ſeveral inſtances of this conduct on the French 


ſtage, one of which is the Andromache of Racine, where the under- plot of 
Oreſtes, and Hermione, is full as principal as that of Andromache, and 


Pyrrhus. It muſt not be diſſembled that Arnaud among the French, and 
Hurd among ourſelves, ſpeak ſtrongly in favor of a ſimplicity of fable; but 
if the latter critic means only to condemn a plot which, if ſingle, is fo im- 
lex as not to be intelligible, or, if double, has its parts unconnetted (as 
his quotation from Ricoboni hints at) J perfectly agree with him; but if 
he means to prefer the thinneſs of the antient fables, to the richneſs and va- 


riety of the modern, I cannot help thinking he rejects the great ſource of 


intereſt which modern Tragedy boaſts over the antient. In the art of com- 
bining events, and preparing ſituations, in a word, of giving to the action 
all the probability, variety, and intereſt of which it is capable, the Engliſh 


theatre excells all others antient or modern. (See Hurd's Diſſert. on the pro- 


vinces of the drama, ch. i. p. 17.) —If indeed, a fable, ſimple in itſelf, could, 
without the help of declamation, chorus, or any adventitious aſſiſtance, be 
ſupported with ſuch increaſing pathos, from the beginning to the end, as 
ſhould continually employ, and intereſt the ſpectator, this I allow would be 
the firſt tragic excellence, and this is the kind of excellence which Arnaud 
contends for (Diſcours ſecond preliminaire au Compte de Comminges, p. 15. ct 
ſeq.) but his own example in the drama of Comminges which follows, proves, 
according to my apprehenſion, that this dignity of ſimplicity in Tragedy, 
like 7 * prima Philoſophia in ſcience, is not attainable by mortals. 
. i a SR 1 da ret | 
| 7 Thus in the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, which is cited by Ari- 
ſtotle as the chet-d'@uyre of antiquity, the nœud of the piece is all before the 
commencement of it—the whole Tragedy being but one has dengliement. 
| 2 1 nano duce 
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duce effects proportionably greater; for the chief art of conducting 
the plot is not to have the diſtreſs all heaped up at once, but to be 
unfolded and heightened by inſenſible gradations, proceeding from 
various incidents which ariſe naturally out of each other. Theſe ſnould 
beſo contrived as to make the ſpectator imagine the cataſtrophe con- 
tinually impending, by thoſe very events which, though they ſeem 
of neceſſity to bring it on, are the very means of deferring it, 
entangling, inſtead of developing the fable; and, while they inſen- 
ſibly augment the diſtreſs, point to the denouement, like rays con- 
verging to a focus, where their concentrated force produces that re- 


volution, which caſts the perſons concerned from hope to deſpair, = 


2 +. Or raiſes them from threatened ruin to ſecurity and happineſs *®. 
Rules for There are many ways by which the intereſt of the denovement 
the conduct may be increaſed ; and Ariſtotle lays down ſeveral rules for its con- 
of the de- duct. According to him, the beſt poſſible cataſtrophe is that where 
noũement. diſcovery and change of fortune are united; where the change of 
fortune is extreme, and follows inſtantly upon the diſcovery; which 
diſcovery muſt be made immediately before, or after, the commiſſion 
of ſome act which decides the fate of the Dramatis Perſonæ (accord- 
ing as the cataſtrophe is happy or unhappy) and the more decided 
the revolution, the more extreme the change, from one condition to 
the other, which is ſuperinduced by it, the more intereſting is the 
| 8 5 3 3 5 N 3 ; 5 
wh : Whether a happy or unhappy cataſtrophe is moſt adapted to Tra- 
. why gedy, has been Ih diſputed. Ariſtotle decides for the unhappy, 
unhappy ca- Provided this unhappinels is not the effect of inbred wickedneſs, 
raſtrophe is but of ſome act into which a character, naturally good, has been 
moſt adapt- hurried by paſſion, Hence Euripides, he ſays, is the moſt tragic of 


cd to Tra- all the Poets, becauſe his pieces generally have an unhappy cataſtro- 


gedy. he. But the greater part of the ſpectators (he goes on) not having 
. rength of mind to ſupport this kind of cataſtrophe, which affects 
their feelings too ſtrongly, the poets, in accommodation to their 
weakneſs, have invented another kind of fable, happy for the vir- 
tuous, and unhappy for the vicious; but this is by no means ſo 
tragic as the n ĩ⁊ ͤ : 1 


But 


* Quintilian was well acquainted with the neceſſity of making the intereſt 
of the action greateſt at the denoũement. Tunc eſt commoyendum theatrum 
cum ventum ad ipſum illud, quo veteres f comediæ, tragediæque clauduntur, 

 Plandite, Lib. vi. cap. 1. 25 5 
+ Ib. x. . Yet notwithſtanding his deciſion, this latter ſpecies of fable 
has been ſtrenuouſly defended by a celebrated French critic, Le poete qui ſe 
meénage un denoũement heureux pour les bons, et malheureux pour les mé- 
chans, a Pavantage de pouvoir peindre Vinnocence avec tous ſes charmes, la 
vertu dans tous ſon eclat, le crime avec toute ſyn audace. Plus la ſcelerateſle 
- de Penterpriſe, plus Patrocite du complot revoltent, plus la revolution qui 
va les confondre tranſportera les ſpectateurs. Tant que le crime n'eſt point 
_ acheve, Vindignation reſte ſuſpendue, et Veſperance la contient: ce n' eſt que 
par Piniquite de PevEnement que l'indignation ſe decide, et c'eſt ce qu'on doit 
eviter. Qu'on m'agite auſſi cruellement qu'il eſt poſſible juſqu'a la cata- 
ſtrophe; qu'on me faſſe voir la vertu dans Vopprobre, dans les douleurs, au 
bord mEme du prècipice; qu'on me faſſe voir, comme Apelles, la Calomnie 
trainant l'innocence par les cheveux au tribunal de la juſtice; mais, lors que 
le voile de P'illuſion tombera, que je puiſſe dire en rentrant en ee, 
i i 2 0 | . 11 | ” C E p 
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„ But whether the cataſtrophe be happy or unhappy, it ought How each is 
always to be concealed from the perſons concerned; for to make the to be con- 
fate of any character intereſting, that fate, whatever it is to be, ducted. 


muſt be hid from him on whom it is intended to fall. If the ca- 
taſtrophe is happy, it muſt alſo he no leſs carefully concealed from 
the ſpectator than from the actor; for a perſon in peril ceates to 
excite either pity or terror in any great degree, as ſoon as his de- 


„2 


liverance is foreſeen. The denoüement, when happy, ought there- 
fore, for the audience, to be only within the circle of poikivility, 


and the means of producing it ſhould be only darkly ſuggeſted. 


LY 2 
* 
4 


When the cataſtrophe is unhappy, the caſe is quite altered in r2 
ſpect to. the ſpectator ; his foreſecing it then only augments his in- 


tereſt, This is another ſingular advantage which attends this Kind 


of denouement; for a ſpectator, after having ſeen ſuch a piece 
twenty times, comes with undiminiined curioſity. becauſe, as the 
event was not concealed from him at the firſt repreſentation, he has 


loſt nothing by having ſeen it; whereas a happy cataſtrophe being 


'7 obliged to be concealed till the moment it arrives, the ſpectator, at 


_ a ſecond repreſentation, muſt loſe part of his pleaſure, as he cannot 


but know, that, whatever be the diſtreſs of the Dramatis Per- 


ſonæ, the iſſue is to be fortunate. Nay farther, an unhappy cata- 
ſtrophe, ſince its being known does not diminiſh its intereſt, may be 


inevitable; but a happy cataſtrophe, as it muſt be concealed, can be 
only probable. For the fame reaſon alſo, an unhappy catatirophe may 


be very much extended without languiſhing®: but a happy cataſtrophe 


| mult 


c'eſt ainſi que le ciel confond tot ou tard ie coupable, et qui'l protege l'in- 
nocent. Quelque violente que ſoit l'impreſſion de douleur que me fait le de- 
noũement, elle eſt bien-tòt etfacce; mais ce qui ne s'efface pas de meme, c'eſt 
la reflexion que j'emporte avce moi. Qu'elle ſoit donc a Payantage de l'inno- 
cence, et de la vertu, et qu'en me retracant ce que je viens de voir, elle me rap- 
pelle un Dieu juſte. Marmontel. Poet. Fran. T. 2. p. 197,198. The argument 


concerning the juſtice of God might be anſwered upon principles of morality, 
but not to inſiſt on theſe in a work of cricitiſm, it may be replied to all that is 
urged here, that an unhappy cataſtrophe, not only holds up a truer mirror of 


life (the great duty of the drama) but has the additional advantage of exciting 
terror, and pity, in a ſuperior degree. Arnaud, all whoſe pieces end with un- 
happy cataſtrophes, ſtrongly contends that the fombre in Tragedy is infinitely 
the moſt pathetic and theatrical. (Diſcours preliminaries au Comte de Com- 
minges, p. 7, et 19 et ſeq.) And the author of the foregoing Tragedy owns 
himtelf ſo much of the tame opinion, as to have acted againſt his own' con- 


viction when he made the cataſtrophe of it happy; for to. have given the 


— 
442 


piece an unhappy one, by making Zoraida ſtab herſelf, and Zirvad after werds 


diſcover ſhe was Selim's ſiſter, would have coſt him very little trouble: but he 


thought the audience of the preſent times, like the Athenians of old, would 


have been apt to have called it unneceſſary barbarity; and he has lictle doubt 


but that, although the Tragedy has been now criticiſed tor having no blood 
ſpilt upon the ſtage, it would then have been blamed as being wantonly crucl 
ard bloody; fo cafy is it to cenſure, whatever be the means a writer employs. 

* Thus the laſt act of the Orphan, and Fair Penitent, is little more than 
an extended cataſtrophe— nay, as we before obſerved, the whole of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus is ene long denoiiement, but Oedipus being to convict 
himſelf of parricide, and inceſt, every new, light which is tkrown upon the 
ſubject does but redouble the ſpectator's emotion, and the more he knows 


the more he is intereſted, We arc not lets affected in tac Orphan, and Fair 
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duce effects proportionably greater; for the chief art of conducting 
the plot is not to have the diſtreſs all heaped up at once, but to be 
unfolded and heightened by inſenſible gradations, proceeding from 
various incidents which ariſe naturally out of each other. Theſe ſnould 
be ſo contrived as to make the ſpectator imagine the cataſtrophe con- 
tinually impending, by thoſe very events which, though they ſeem _ 

of neceſlity to bring it on, are the very means of deferring it, 
entangling, inſtead of developing the fable; and, while they inſen- 
ſibly augment the diſtreſs, point to the denouement, like rays con- 

verging to a focus, where their concentrated force produces that re- 
volution, which caſts the perſons concerned from hope to deſpair, 
odr raiſes them from threatened ruin to ſecurity and happineſs “. 
Rules for There are many ways by which the intereſt of the denouement 
the conduct may be increaſed ; and Ariſtotle lays down ſeveral rules for its con- 
of the de- duct. According to him, the beſt poſſible cataſtrophe is that where 
noũement. diſcovery and change of fortune are united; where the change of 
fortune is extreme, and follows inſtantly upon the diſcovery ; which 
diſcovery muſt be made immediately before, or after, the commiſſion 

of ſome act which decides the fate of the Dramatis Perſonæ (accord- 
ing as the cataſtrophe is happy or unhappy) and the more decided 
the revolution, the more extreme the change, from one condition to 
the other, which is ſuperinduced by it, the more intereſting is the 

SEED Cs | | . 5 . = RE Uo aa 
wh Whether a happy or unhappy cataſtrophe is moſt adapted to Tra- 
| USE s gedy, has been TS diſputed. Ariſtotle decides for the unhappy, 
| unhappyca- Provided this unhappineſs is not the effect of inbred wickedneſs, 
taſtrophe is but of ſome act into which a character, naturally good, has been 
moſt adapt- hurried by paſſion. Hence Euripides, he ſays, is the molt tragic of 


B cd to Tra- all the Poets, becauſe his pieces generally have an unhappy cataſtro- 


gedy. phe. But the greater part of the ſpectators (he goes on) not having 
2 ſtrength of mind to ſupport this kind of cataſtrophe, which affects 
their feelings too ſtrongly, the poets, in accommodation to their 
weakneſs, have invented another kind of fable, happy for the vir- 
tuous, and unhappy for the vicious; but this is by no means fo 
tragic as the other fo OR | 1 855 


* Quintilian was well acquainted with the neceſſity of making the intereſt 
of the action greateſt at the denoiiement. Tunc eſt commovendum theatrum 
cum ventum ad ipſum illud, quo veteres ;comediz, tragedizque clauduntur, 

plaudite. Lib. vi. cap. 1. | | 
+ Ib. . . Yet notwithſtanding his deciſion, this latter ſpecies of fable 
has been ſtrenuouſly defended by a celebrated French critic. Le poete qui ſe 
menage un denoitement heureux pour les bons, et malheureux pour les me- 
chans, a Pavantage de pouvoir peindre Vinnocence avec tous ſes charmes, la 
vertu dans tous ſon eclat, le crime avec toute ſyn audace. Plus la ſcelerateſle 
de Penterpriſe, plus Patrocite du complot revoltent, plus la revolution qui 
va les confondre tranſportera les ſpectateurs. Tant que le crime n'eſt point 
acheve, Findignation reſte ſuſpendue, et Veſperance ba contient: ce n' eſt que 
par Viniquite de l' eve nement que Vindignation ſe decide, et c'eſt ce qu'on doit 
_ Eviter. Qu'on m'agite auſſi cruellement qu'il eſt poſſible juſqu'a la cata- 
ſtrophe; qu'on me faſſe voir la vertu dans Vopprobre, dans les douleurs, au 
bord mème du precipicez qu'on me faſſe voir, comme Apelles, la Calomnie 
trainant l' innocence par les cheveux au tribunal de la juſtice; mais, lors que 
le voile de Pilluſion tombera, que je puiſſe dire en rentrant en moi-meme 
SCID | | N | 4 | c 
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But whether the cataſtrophe be happy or unhappy, it ought How each is 
always to be concealed from the perſons concerned ; for to make tne to be con- 
fate of any character intereſting, that fate, whatever it is to be, ducted. _ 


muſt be hid from him on whom it is intended to fall. If the ca- 
taſtrophe is happy, it muſt alſo he no leſs carefully concealed from 
the ſpectator than from the actor; for a perſon in peril ceaſes to 
_ excite either pity or terror in any great degree, as ſoon as his de- 


liverance is foreſeen. The denovement, when happy, ought there- 
fore, for the audience, to be only within the circle of poilivility, 


and the means of producing it ſhould be only darkly ſuggeſted, 
When the cataſtrophe is unhappy, the caſe is quite altered in na- 
ſpect to the ſpectator ; his foreſeeing it then only augments his in- 


3 
* — 
4 — 


tereſt. This is another ſingular advantage which attends this kind 
of denouement; for a ſpectator, after having ſeen ſuch a piece 


twenty times, comes with undiminiſned curioſity. becauſe, as the 
event was not concealed from him at the firſt repreſentation, he has 
loſt nothing by having ſeen it; whereas a happy cataſtrophe being 
obliged to be concealed till the moment it arrives, the ſpectator, at 
a ſecond repreſentation, muſt loſe part of his pleaſure, as he cannot 
but know, that, whatever be the diſtreſs of the Dramatis Per- 
ſont, the iſſue is to be fortunate. Nay farther, an unhappy cata- 
ſtrophe, ſince its being known does not diminiſn its intereſt, may be 
inevitable; but a happy cataſtrophe, as it muſt be concealed, can be 
only probable. For the ſame reaſon alſo, an unhappy cataftrophe may 


be very much extended without languiſhingꝰ: but a happy cataſtrophe  . 
| | „ et 5 : mult 


c'eſt ainſi que le ciel confond t6t ou tard le coupable, et qui'l protege Vin- 


nocent. Quelque violente que foit l'impreſſion de douleur que me fait le de- 


noüement, elle eſt bien- tòt effacce; mais ce qui ne s'efface pas de meme, c'eſt 
la reflexion que jemporte avec moi. Qu'elle toit donc a Vavantage de Pinno- 


cence, et de la vertu, et qy'en me retracant ce que je viens de voir, elle me rap- 
pelle un Dieu juſte. Mar montel. Poet. Fran. T. 2. p. 197, 198. The argument 


concerning the juſtice of God might be anſwered upon principles of morality, 
but not to inſiſt on theſe in a work of cricitiſm, it may be replied to all that is 
urged here, that an unhappy cataſtrophe, not only holds up a truer mirror of 


life (the great duty of the drama) but has the additional advantage of exciting 


terror, and pity, in a ſuperior degree. Arnaud, all whoſe pieces end with vn- 
happy cataſtrophes, ſtrongly contends that the ſombre in Tragedy is infinitely 
the moſt pathetic and theatrical. (Diſcours preliminaries au Comte de Com- 
minges, p. 7, et 19 et ſeq.) And the author of the foregoing Tragedy owns 
himtelf ſo much of the ſame opinion, as to have acted againſt his on con- 
viction when he made the cataſtrophe of it happy; for to have given the 
piece an unhappy one, by making Zoraida ſtab herſelf, and Zirvad afterwards 
diſcover ſhe was Selim's ſiſter, would have coſt him very little trouble: but he 
thought the audience of the preſent times, like the Athenians of old, would 
have been apt to have called it unneceſſary barbarity z and he has little doubt 


but that, although the Tragedy has been now criticiſed for having no blood 


ſpilt upon the ſtage, it would then have been blamed as being wantoaly cruel 
ard bloody; fo eaſy is it to cenſure, whatever be the means a writer employs. 
Thus the laſt act of the Orphan, and Fair Penitent, is little more than 
an extended cataſtrophe—nay, as we before obſerved, the whole of the 
_ Oedipus Tyrannus is one long denoiiement, hut Oedipus being to convict 
himſelf of parricide, and inceſt, every new, light which is tkrown upon the 
ſubject does but redouble the ſpectator's emotion, and the more he knows 
the more he is intereſted, We are not leſs affected in the Orphan, and Fair 
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maſt be ſhort: if it is unfolded by degrees it flags, becauſe 
terror and pity ceaſe the moment we foreſee the ſafety of a perſon 
in diftreſs; one or two ſcenes are all, therefore, which a happy ca- 
taſtrophe will admit of. The revolution ought not to be gueſſed at 
till the moment it arrives; and to be ſucceſs ful muſt be ſo managed, 
that its ſuddenneſs ſhall not hurt its probability when it does arrive, 
nor its probability, when it has arrived, leſſen its uncertainty be- 
tore its arrival, ä „ | 1 : 
Reczpitula= Upon the whole, the fable, to produce its due and genuine effect, 
tion of the ſhould be ſo conſtructed as to preſerve the unity of action, nor 
Properties ſhould the unities of time and place be farther departed from, than 
| and ma- the preſervation of more eſſential beauties will warrant. It ſhould 
_ nagement, be fingle, and ſufficiently implex to keep attention fully alive, and 
of the fable. | «2 | G 
| pathetic enough to raiſe the affections to their greateſt energy. 
| The interelt ſhould increaſe by inſenſible gradations, till it gains its 
higheſt climax at the denouement, which, to be perfect, ſhould 
contain both diſcovery and change of fortune; the latter to be ex- 
treme, and follow immediately on the former. If the cataſtrophe 
is intended to be unhappy, it will not loſe in pathos by being gueſſed 
at by the audience; but if the contrary is the caſe, muſt be carefully 
concealed from them till the laſt moment. In other words, the 
fable ſhould unite the probable, the marvellous, and the pathetic, 
for then and then only will it produce its full influence in repreſen- 
Though the tation *. On a fable, therefore, ſo contrived, and conducted, a tra- 
conſtruction gic poet muſt place his chief aſſurance of ſucceſs on the ſtage. In 
and manage- tie cloſet, it is by another criterion he muſt be judged ; if he hopes 
_— _ to ſurvive there, he muſt direct his principal attention to the pre- 
-- ont 3 ſervation of character, ſentiment, and diction, on which a Tragedy, 
Ot ſucceſs on ben deprived of the eclat of . whey 2; mult chiefly depend 
| the ſtage, for ſupport; and on which, therefore, we ſhall now proceed to offer 


pet in the 2 few curſory remarks, 


_ ng Penitent, becauſe we ſee by the ſituation of Monimia, and Caliſta, that the 
1 = cataſtrophe muſt be unhappy, and our knowledge that Romeo has ſwallowed 
Hon the poiſon when Juliet awakes, adds infinitely to the pathos of the piece. 
r * By theſe ideas was the fable of Zoraida formed. Conſcious of the im- 
the poet's Prince of the action, conſidered with a view to repreſentation, the author's 
er * rear aim was to chooſe a ſtory which ſhould unite its three eſſential properties, the 
=" g _ probable, the marvellous, and the pathetic. To give theſe their full effect he 
Jeet. propoſed to himſelf to make his plot at once ſingle, and implex, to preſerve 
| ſtrictly the unity of action, and be within the revolution of the ſun in regard to 
the other two; to endeavour to augment the intereſt of the piece b inſenſible 
gradations, till it ſhould arrive at its height in the denoüement, which he in- 
tended to contain both diſcovery, and change of fortune; the latter to be ex- 
treme, and follow immediately upon the former F. Both of theſe it was his 
deſign, as the cataſtrophe was intended to be happy, to conceal till the laſt 
moment, and at the inſtant when his principal characters (freed from their mu- 
tual deception, and reduced, by an event which fills them with ſhort-lived 
joy, to greater extremity of diftreſs) ſeem loſt beyond redemption, by a de- 
noũement, probable, as being prepared from the beginning of the play, yet 
unexpected to reſcue them from their ſtate of deſpair, and reſtore them to 
happineſs, How far he has been able to execute his own ideas, he is not 
able, and if he was, it would not become him to pretend to judge. 


+ Caſtelvetro ſpecifies five different ways in which this diſcovery, an 


change of fortune, may be effected, and gives examples of each. Spoſition 
della Poet. d' Ariſtotle, p. 136. et ſeg © | — 


1 


And firſt, of Character and Manners. By Manners, I under- Definition 
tand thoſe qualities, inclinations, and Ae tens of the ſoul, by of character 
which the er character of each man is determined. It and man- 

is theſe inherent, and peculiar qualities, which diſcriminate each in ners. 
dividual from his neighbour, though even theſe frequently receive 
a new, and accidental form, from ſome ſudden, irreſiſtible paſſion, 
which for a time alters, and diſguiſes, the natural diſpoſition *. . 8 
Of Character, thus defined, there was but little upon the antient But little 
ſtage; the plain reaſon of which is, that Deſtiny, and the will of character on 
the gods, as explained by oracles, were the great moving principle the antient 
on the theatres of Greece. The terror, and pity, of their drama ſtage. 
were generally produced by a ſucceſſion of events, in which the _ 
ſufferer, the ſport of deſtiny, was guilty of no offence, and exhi- 
bited little or no virtue, except obedience to the will of the gods, 
and, conſequently, could thow little decided character, virtuous or 
JJ n 35 . | | | 
On the theatre of the moderns the caſe is widely different; with Manners 
us, the variovs paſſions of the ſoul, love, jealouſy, ambition, pride, much more 
have taken place of oracles, and deſtiny. Man is deemed, from the eſſeutial to 
tenor of his conduct, the cauſe of his own happineſs or miſery ; the modern 
which affords room for far greater diſplay of manners, and fpreads than antient 
over the ſcene a thouſand new ſituations unknown to the antients, theatre. 
Character, and Manners, therefore, however, from the peculiar opi- 
nions of the pagan world concerning Providence, they might be diſ- 
penſed with on the antient tage, become neceſſary on ours to the 
perfection of any piece f; but the greateſt care muſt be taken to 
keep them in due ſubordination ; for both on the antient and mo- 
dern theatre, the action, as being in nature the primary object, 
muſt be the prominent feature of Tragedy, where it anſwers to the 
principal figure in a picture, while Character, and Manners, may be 
aptly compared to the attendant groups. If theſe are heterogene- 
ous to the main deſign, or if juſt and pertinent, are brought too 
forward, and ſet in too ſtrong a light, by eclipſing the principal 
f figure, they at leaſt diminiſh, if they do not}deſtroy, the effect of 
the whole ? That this has been the caſe on the French theatre, 
its warmeſt admirers, I think, cannot deny; and the ſteps by which 
VV 3 they 
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+ Thus Oedipus is branded with no crime, he is unhappy, but not guilty; 
neither are Iphigenia, or Agamemnon more to blame, they are not reduced 
| to diſtreſs in conſequence of having fallen victims to their own paſſions, but 
 f:om pure 9bedience to the will of the gods. „ | 

t Hora, quantunque i Coſtumi ſieno parte dipendente et accefſoria della fa- 
Vvola, come è ſtato detto, non dimeno è di tanto vigore che da loro dinomi- 
niamo una delle quattro ſpetie della Tragedia, cio è quella che 19:43 $'appella. 

| „ ORE Poet. d' Ariſtot. ſpoſta per Caſtelvetro, p. 178. _ 

§ The honor of the invention of this new ſpecies of Tragedy, of which 

manners are the eſſential, and leading feature, is undoubtedly due to Cor- 
neille ; he was the father of it, and the ſucceeding poets of his nation have 
till very lately trod in his ſteps without deviation. But at preſent this ſpecies 
of Tragedy "Suk declining among them, and the E of action begins 
to occupy much more of their — Voltaire led the way, and raf 
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the princi- 
pul feature 
of the 
French tra- 
gic drama, 


ſon of it. 
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| they were led to it, ſeem not difficult to trace. Corneille ſaw clearly 


that, ſince the principle of action on the modern theatre was widely 


different from the antient, Manners were much more effential to 
the former, than the latter; but, adhering rigidly to the antient con- 
tinuity of ſcene, and of courſe reduced to the neceſſity of an inar- 


= tificial plot, without their reſources to ſupport it, he was led to make 
and the rea- . 


ners the principal, inſtead of the ſecondary feature of his 


drama; and the more fo, as it afforded ample ſcope for the diſplay : 
of thoſe ſtudied and contraſted ſentiments to which his genius was 


Jo peculiarly turned. Hence he compoſed Tragedies where the doc- 
trine of Ariſtetle is reverſed, and the Manners, inſtead of being 
ſubſervient to the fable, have uſurped the principal place, while the 
action frequently either ſtands fill, or proceeds fo ſlowly, that, like 


the hand of the dial, it ſeems not to advance. The great and eſſen- 
tial fault of this kind of drama is, that it excites admiration, rather 
than pity or terror. Its pathos conſiſts not in the repreſentation of 


ſome affecting ſtory, but in the combat of defire with duty, or defire 
with defire ; a ſtruggle between love and hononr, which, as the hero 


or heroine is generally made victorious over his or her inclinations, 


we may indeed regard with wonder, but ſeldom with pity, for this 


can have little place in a conteſt, where the pleaſure and pride of 


victory ſet the object above compaſſion. That interior pathos, 
then, of the fable, in the invention of which Marmontel fo much 


glories, as the triumph of the French over the Grecian. theatre *, 
is the pathos of manners, not of action, which, though it give the 


means, to increaſe its variety and pathos; but at the ſame time neg - 


poet great room to diſplay his talents in various beauties of elo- 


quence, is ſo far from promoting the warmth, and intereſt of the 
action, that it hangs like a dead weight upon it, and is indeed the 
ſecret reaſon why Ay plays, which are beautiful poems in the clo- 
ſet, never fail to languiſh on the ſtage. On the contrary, the En- 
gliſh theatre, proceeding on the antient idea that the fable is the 
principal excellence of Tragedy, has endeavoured, by every poſſible 


letting the different principle of action on the antient and modern 
ſtage, has paid too little attention to manners, and by that means 


has frequently produced pieces which, though they ſeize the affec- 


tions ſtrongly in repreſentation, give but little pleaſure in the clo- 
ſet T. In a word, though manners are undoubtedly eſſential to the 


perfection 


to defend it. N | 
* Marmontel!, Poet. Franc. T. 2. chap. 12. 


+ This diverſity of taſte in dramatic writing between the French, and 


Engliſh, takes its riſe from the different genius of the two nations ; for the 


drama always partakes of the character of the people. The Spaniards are 
famed for romantic notions of honour, and fondueſs for intrigue; and theſe _ 


are the leading features of their drama. A ſtudied refinement, and poliſh 
of manners, bordering on affectation, ſentimental gallantry, and what they 
call la metaphyſique de l'amour, are the characteriſtic both of the French and 
of their theatre; while the Engliſh, accuſtomed to think for themſelves, 
from that liberty which is their birthright and glory, acquire in vigour what 
they loſe in refinement ;3 wont to act, more than talk, they cannot bear a 
long diſplay, and combat of fiudicd ſentiment; their bold and adventurous 
minds delight to puſm forward into the chain of events; uſed to buſineſs and 

5 CSE employ= 


= . 


has not only purſued it much farther in his Comminges, Fayal, Merinval, 
&c. but has ventured, in oppoſition to the general taſte of his countrymen, 


* 


= 


fault in this reſpect will be there ſooneſt detected. 
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perfection of Tragedy, yet, to give them their due effect, they 


ſhould be kept in ſubordination. to the fable, and occupy only the 
ſecond place. _ „„ | 


Probability, and unity, however eſſential they may be in the con- 


Probability 


ſtruction of the plot, are ſtill more ſo in the formation of character. and unity 


Some deviation from truth is allowable, nay abſolutely neceſſary in equally eſ- 


the fable; for when we come to the theatre, knowing we muſt, of 
courſe, ſuppole the icene ſome place which it is not, we willing] 


ſuhmit to the deceit ; but being in full expectation of ſeeing cha- 


raters juſtly painted, it the repreſentation is faulty in this reſpect, 
the illuſion into which we Lad voluntarily perſuaged ourſelves va- 
niſhes. I am prepared to faucy the theatre Athens, Rome, or Con- 


ſtantinople; but this once ſuppoſed, if you make a Greek, Roman, 
or Turk talk like an Engliſhman, the falſüt) of the whole returns 


& 4 — — * 


ſential to 


character as 
to the fable. 


doubly upon me, and, unleſs the ſtory is in itſelf fo affecting as to 


more cogent reaſon is, that a nice painting of character being an 


get the better of this incoherence, all intereſt is at an end. A full. 


excellence peculiarly adapted to give pleaſure in the cloſet, any de- 


As all kinds of character are confeſſedly not equally adapted to 


guide to direct him in his choice, 


Firſt, then, all allegorical perſonages, ſuch as the er ſonification 


of the paſſions, the vices, and virtues (though admitted into epic 
poetry) are totally unfit for Tragedy, as being wholly deſtitute of 


probability. In the infancy of the drama in all nations, while it 


leans on epic poetry, ere it has gained ſtrength to go alone, they are 
generally employed; but wherever Tragedy has acquired any form, 
or maturity, they have been juſtly exploded. The reaſon of this is 
evident; for in epic poetry they ſcarce ever ſuſtain the part of real 
characters, but are only introduced by the poet for the ſake of ani- 
mating his narrative * (which is one great advantage of narration) 


but in the drama, where the poet totally diſappears, if introduced 


at all, they muſt be introduced as real characters; and indeed ſuch 
they were to all intents and purpoſes when they were uſed ; force and 
ſtrength being as much real characters in ZEſchylns, as Prometheus 
himſelf, 2nd the Ame may be affirmed of the perſonification of the 
paſſions in our old moralities, but the abſurdity of this conduct can- 
not fail to ſtrike and diſguſt every intelligent ſpectator. Nay, fo 
late as Euripides, the laſt of the three great tragic poets of Greece, 


we find allegorical characters were not totally baniſned the ſtage, he 


himſelf having introduced death in his Alceſtis, which is an addi- 
tional proof to how httle maturity the fable ever arrived in Greece. 


CIs an a themſelves, they love to dwell on the pathos of :Qion, rather 


than cloquence; and uniting ſtrength and ſenſibility of mind, chooſe to con- 


Tragedy, this principle of probability and unity is the poet's ſureſt 


All allego- 


rical cha- 
racters unfit 


for Tragedy. 


8 


template that diſtreſs which powerfully occupies both; and theſe are the 


ſtriking and diſcriminating pecularities of their drama, In ſhort, in a'l na- 


tions the arts and manncrs of a people are the mirrors of each other, and 
faithfully reflect their mutual features, as might be, I think, ſhewn by a de- 
duction (in our own. country for inſtance) from the revival of letters to the 
preſent age, would not the diſcuſſion take us up too much time at preſent, | 

The Henriade of Voltaire may be juſtly cenſured as faulty in this reſpec, 
for the allegorical characters of Diſcord, Fanaticiſm, &c. act the part of real 
characters in that poem, as truly as any of the human perſonages. | 


2zdly, 
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2dly, All ſupernatural characters, if introduced into Tragedy, to 


which they are not e adapted, require the moſt delicate ma- 


nagement, not only becauſe it is extremely difficult to preſerve in 
them either probability or unity, having no archetype to guide us; 
but becauſe to ſupport them in action (however it may be in narra- 
tive) with that dignity which they demand, while the dread of their 
influence pervades the mind; or to preſerve them from the ridi- 
cule which inevitably attends them, the moment that influence 
ceaſes to be believed, requires ſtill greater exertion. The marvellous 
in nature is not difficult for a true genius to deſcribe, becauſe he 
has a model with which to compare it, and ſo can comprehend it, 
as being nothing but the amplification of what he ſees and under- 


ſtands“. But the marvellous in mind is very different; here we 
have no ſtandard to refer to, the expanſion of our own ideas, or 
modes of thinking or acting, will give us but little conception how 


ſuperior beings think and act, which yet is all the means of know- 


ledge we have on this head; hence the impoſſibility of deſcribing 
either the mode of exiſtence, or the operation not only of the Deity, 


but of angels; even Milton's genius failed him here. His battle of 
the angels, though painted with wonderful ſublimity, is only the 
mode of acting of human beings enlarged, and this objection will lie 
much ſtronger when the deity is brought into action F. This indeed 
may ſeem to conclude againſt the uſe of all ſupernatural agents, as well 


in epic poetry as Tragedy; but we ſhould remember, that the far 


greater part of theſe agents (as witches, ghoſts, fairies, demons, &c.) | 
are the creatures of our own fancy, and as ſuch may be adequately 
deſcribed by epic poetry; nay, even in thoſe to whoſe full deſcription 


it is inadequate, it may yet atchieve a great deal, while Tragedy 


can do little or nothing in either; becauſe in the former much 
. paſſes in narration, in th 
the eye of the ſpectator. Now, what often appears very beautiful 
and ſublime in narration, becomes ridiculous in repreſentation, even 
upon canvaſs (though there much more may be done than it is 


e latter, every thing is tranſacted under 


. poſſible to effect on the ſtage, as the picture of the witches meeting 
Macbeth evidently ſhews). As long as fancy is left to form its 


own image of ſupernatural beings from the poet's deſcription, every 
thing ſucceeds ; but when we bring them into action, having no 


means adequate to the conceptions with which the poet has furniſhed 


us, what is terrible or beautiful in narration, becomes ridiculous in 
repreſentation ; and this will be more particularly the caſe, when- | 


ever the agency of ſuch beings ceaſes to be believed; it is then al- 


Thus having an idea of a horſe, and his ſpeed, it is but increaſing it, and 
we have an idea of the leap of Neptune's horſes, as Homer's imagination 
. conceived it; ſo by extending the idea of a man to a giant we have an idea of 


Polypheme, and can underſtand his tearing up a rock, or walking with a tree 
for a ſtaff. See Marmontel, Poet. Franc. T. 1. p. 409. | 


I Hence it has been ane ee ſaid, and lately well proved by Dr. Johnſon, 
upon falſe mythology, where the deities are 

_ clothed in human paſſions, are more proper for poetry than the true; for, as 
he juſtly obſerves, whatever is great, deſirable, or tremendous, is compriſed 


that 1ſyſtems of religion founde 


in the name of the Supreme Being. Omnipotence cannot be exalted ; infi- 


nity cannot be amplified ; perfection cannot be impro'zed, Prefaces to the 


Engliſh Poets, —Lite of Waller. | 
| moſt 


moſt impoſſible, however they may hold their place in deſcription, 


ceſlity, 
for Tragedy (at leaſt among the moderns) being the theatre of the 


ſtitution; for, 5 


which produce the genuine emotions which - Tragedy is intended to caracbers 
bear little relation to our own, we may indeed feel admiration, 


horror, indignation, diſguſt at their conduct, but ſeldom pity or ter- 


ſelf to ſuppoſe he can ever become ſimilar to ſuch a being, fo, whe- 


7 her wy of a firſt rate genius, and the Tempeſt, like the Prometheus of Æſ- 
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to ſeparate ridicule from their 5 on the ſtage *. Fr 
But, were the repreſentation of ſupernatural characters as eaſy as Human ut 
it is difficult, they ſhould not be introduced without preſſing ne- an ng 4 
| i j 1 5 EDS: | only ad- 
Nec Deus interſit niſi dignus vindice nodus, apted to the 
| drama. | 
human paſſions, none but human perſonages have naturally en- 
trance there, nor of theſe is every character equally adapted to its in- 
zaly, All completely virtuous or vicious characters are unfit to All com- 
occupy the principal intereſt of Tragedy, not indeed on account of pletely vir- 
failure in point of probability or unity, but becauſe they do not tuous, or 


only horror, the villanies of the other only deteſtation, neither of „ons, 


raiſe; for deteſtation produces neither terror, or pity, and horror TIT OP. 


ror, theſe are emotions raiſed only by the conſequence of thoſe actions 
to which we find ourſelves from the force of paſſion equally liable. 
The exhibition of abſolutely virtuous characters may however be 
defended on the principle that their ſufferings bid us look to an- 
other life, and their manner of bearing them teaches us fortitude, 
but, in regard to abſolutely vicious characters, nothing of this 
kind can be offered; for, as every man juſtly thinks too well of hime 
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ther he triumph over virtue, or fall the victim of his own crimes, 
his actions equally excite deteſtation and abhorrence; we feel neither 
compaſſion for him, nor terror for ourſelves —& | 
But there are yet farther reaſons why a perfectly vicious character 
ſhould never be made the principal one in a Tragedy. Vice is a 
habitude, crime is an accident. A man may be criminal in a par- 
ticular caſe, and yet be in general worthy ; the fame cannot be ſaid 
of the vicious; for this reaſon we often ſeparate the perſon from 
the crime, never from the vice. Now as all habitudes are acquired hl 
by ſlow degrees, it requires a long time either to contract, or cor- "wil 
rect them: they cannot therefore, during the ſhort ſpace allotted ' | 
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* I believe it will be generally allowed, that all the powers of Shakeſpeare 
cannot now preſcrye the witches in Macbeth, from the ridicule which at- 
tends them. The magic in Medea adds very little to the pathos of the piece; 
and if the ghoſt in Hamlet, and thoſe in Richard ſtill have a tragic effect, it 
is becauſe the ſuperſtition concerning the appearance of ſpirits is not yet tho- 
roughly eradicated. I regard the Midſummer Night's Dream as the jeu 


chylus, as a beautitul opera, 
2 | T to 


8) 


Mixed cha- to the action of the ſtage, be with propriety either contracted, or 


* 


racters the corrected. The ſpectator then, ſeeing neither the beginning, nor 


great inſtru- end of the habitude of vice, looks upon it as nature, and of courſe 
mients to it muſt excite his dsteſtation ?. But an innocent, and virtuous man 
produce the in general, may, by the influence of a ſtrong, overpowering paſſion, 
true effect become criminal in a moment; the ſpectator ſees both cauſe, and 
© | : pectator ſees both cauſe, an 

of Tragedy. effect, for the crime which is occaſioned by a ſudden efferveſcence 
| of paſſion, is often followed by as ſudden remorſe, an inſtant ſuf- 
ficing to pais from innocence to guilt, from guilt to penitence, In 
this rapidity of various emotions conſiſts the beauty, the glow, the 
pathos of the action; this it is which raiſes pity and terror to their 
utmoſt energy, and renders mixed characters the great inſtruments 
of Tragedy, by uniting moſt efficaciouſly its two great ends, the 
pleaſure, which ariſes from pity, and the prudence, which ariſes from 
terror. | e | | | 
But, whatever be the characters which the poet aims at drawing, 
there are certain rules, the obſervation of which can by no means 
be Uilpented with, if he hopes to ſucceed in his portrait. Of theſe 
Ariſtotle lays down four, under one or either of which, all that is 

| | neceſſary to be obſerved upon this head may be comprized þ. 
Ariftotle's His firſt rule for the conduct of the manners is that they muſt 
| firſt rule for be good (x52). If he mean dramatic goodneſs here (as ſome 
the conduct contend) he then only directs that characters ſhould be ſtrongly 
of the man- marked and diſcriminated, naturally expreſſed, and well ſuſtained ; 
ners. but as this ſeems merely an anticipation of his ſecond rule, I cannot 

| but think he means moral goodneſs ; and then the rule only con- 

firms what we have juſt been inſiſting upon, that vicious characters 
- ſhould never uſurp the firſt place in a Tragedy, which ſhould al- 
ways be occupied by characters naturally good, but hurried into 
crimes by the exceſs of noble paſſions. Othello is a perfect ex- 
ample of this kind of mixed character, on the exhibition of which 


the tragic poet ſhould place his chief attention. 1 
Second rule The ſecond rule laid down by the ſame critic for the manners, is 
for the con- that they ſhould be va azuarlovre, that is, to every character ſhould 
duct of the be attributed whatever qualities are adapted to it, according to its 
manners. RS | Se TEE. | | ; 


* And yet even characters of this kind may be attempted with ſucceſs, as 
the Mahomet of Voltaire, and the Richard of Shakeſpeare ſhew, However, 
to make a vicious character at all ſucceed as the fiſt perſonage, it is abſo- 
lately neceſſary, that by ſome means or other he ſhould excite admiration, 
as Richard does by his daring ſpirit, and ambition, and Mahomet by the dig- 
nity of his character as a prophet; yet ſtill T believe, without the intereſt 
occaſioned by Zaphna, and Palmira, Mahomet would not be endured. Had 
lago been the chief character in Othello, not Shakeſpeare's powers could have 
made it ſupportable. But though a vicious character is improper as the 
principal perſonage, it is perfectly in place as the ſecond; for the machina- 
di ons of the wicked are but too often the occaſion of the miſeries which hap- 
pen to the virtuous, either by the crimes which they themſelves (the wicked) 
commit, or thoſe, which, by working upon the nobleſt tempers, they are the 
cauſe of in good men, of which Iago, who drives the generous unſuſpect- 
ing Othello to murder his innocent wife, is a ſtriking example, and perfectly 
conſonant to nature, propriety, and the true end of Tragedy. The Abde an 
Bos has treated this matter with great preciſion in the ficſt volume of his 
Reficxions critiques ſur la poeſie, et peinture. a 5 
f Ib. 4. 46. | 


Age: 


19 } 


age, ſex, rank, and condition, whether of thoſe which eſſentially 
belong to it in a ſtate of nature, or are ſuperinduced by a ſtate of 
ſociety, Horace has excellently expreſſed it in the following lines, 
ZEtatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores, 
j Mobilibuſque decor naturis dandus, et annis. : 
of which he gives ſeveral examples; 1ſt, in the © Puer---reddere qui 


voces jam ſcit;“ next in the © imberbis juvenis,” ---who---* gaudet 


equis canibuſque ;” 3dly, in the © tas animuſque virilis,”---which 
„ querit opes, et amicitias, inſervit honori ;** and laſtly, in the old 
man, - Dilator, ſpe lentus, iners, paviduſque futuri.” The fore- 


going lines relate to man whether in a ſtate of nature or ſociety, the 


tollowing principally to a ſtate of ſociety. bs 

Qui didicit patriæ quid debeat, et quid amicis, 

Quo ſit amare parens, quo frater amandus, et hoſpes, 

Quad ſit conſcripti, * judicis officium; quæ 
Partes in bellum miſſi ducis, ille profecto : 


Reddere perſonæ ſcit convenientia cuique. 
But this is not yet all that is intended by this rule, for 
Intererit multum Divuſne loquatur, an Heros, | 


Maturuſne ſenex, an adhuc florente juventa ' 
Fervidus, et matrona potens, an ſedula nutrux “*. 


In theſe times this latter part of the precept, which regards the 


management of under characters, is not the leaſt difficult, or = 
plexing to the dramatic poet. In more early ages, while the lan- 


guage, and the audience were equally unpoliſhed, and unrefined, the 


taſk was not very difficult; but now, when all uncultivated lan- 

uage on the ſtage, as well as in the cloſet (at leaſt certainly in the 
atter) would be rejected with diſdain, as favouring more of Comedy 
than Tragedy; to make the ſtyle ſo ſimple as to be natural for ſuch 
characters (the ſentiments being at the ſame time obliged to be 


more common, and trite) and yet avoid vulgarity, is a medium 


much eaſier to deſcribe, than to execute +. 
| | 5 Ariſtotle's 


* Vida alſo has comprized the whole rule in the following verſes: 
Hine varios moreſque hominum, moreſque animantum, 
Aut ſtudia imparibus diviſa ztatibus, apta 1 
Effingunt facie verborum, et imagine reddunt, 
Quæ tardoſque ſenes deceant, juveneſque virentes 
Fœmineumque genus; quantum quoque rura colenti, 
Aut famulo, diſtet regum alto è ſanguine cretus, 
Nam mihi non placeat, teneros ſi ſit gravis annos 
Telemachus ſupra; ſenior ſi Neſtor inani 
Gaudeat et ludo, et canibus, pictiſque pharetris. 
Et quoniam in noſtro multi perſæpe loquuntur 
Carmine, verba illis pro conditione virorum, 
Aut rerum damus, et proprii tribuntur honores 
Cuique ſuus, ſeu mas, ſeu fœmina, five Deus lit. . 
2 EW 5 Wia Peet, ibs N. v. 460+ 
I The beſt reſource the poet has now left to guard againſt, this difficulty is, 
to place none of his characters in a ſituation ſo low, as not to be able with 
propriety to uſe cultivated language. Of this precept the author of the fore- 
going piece owns he availed himſelf, * he knows it is attended with one 
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Third rule Ariſtotle's third rule is, that the manners ſhould be fimilar 
for the con- (To 3a) by which I underſtand, that they muſt not only be conſo- 
duct of the nant to the fixed, and definite qualities, which nature has given ta 
manners. ſuch and ſuch characters, but alſo adapted to thoſe which ariſe from 
prejudice, education, or local cuſtoms of climate, religion, &c. 
that is, they muſt be ſimilar to the ideas the world has allotted to 
them; or, in other words, known characters whether individual, or 
national, muſt not be falſified. Horace expreſſes the rule thus in 
T co ( ON 
e Honoratum fi forte reponis Achillem, 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Iura neget ſibi nata, nihil non arraget armis. 
Sit Medea ferox, invictaque, flebilis Ino, | 
Perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, triſtis Oreſtes — « . 
Nor are the known characters of nations to be leſs carefully preſerved 
than thoſe of individuals; for not only 1 6 5 
| Intererit multum, divuſne loquatur, an heros, 
Wn ET ie . 1. 
Colchus, an Aſſyrius, Thebis nutritus, an Argis. 
If a Roman, or Greek, is repreſented with the manners of a French- 
man, or an Engliſhman, character is as much falſified, as if an 
old man ſhould be drawn with the diſpoſition, and purſuits, of a 
young one. This third rule, therefore, 1s full as neceſſary to the 
dramatic poet, who aſpires to be a juſt painter of life and manners, 
as thewformer, and not a whit leſs difficult to obſerve; as the num- 
bers who have failed in it, both on the French and Engliſh theatre, 


ſerving the and univerſal relations of mankind ; hving with the prople, or con- 
y means of at- 


o * . o 


upon the ſtage. YL | | 
We all know how Dryden has been criticiſed for making ap Emperor 


defect, as it certainly leſſens that variety which is a great ſource of pleaſure 


of Morocco talk of the gods of Rome, as familiarly as if they were his na- 


Naturam 


ns , 


t 1 1 


Naturam expellas furca tamen uſque recurret: 


FVet this the Dramatic Writer, whoſe ſcene is not laid at home, 


muſt do, if he means to avoid drawing a heterogeneous picture, a 


monſter which has no exiſtence. Indeed, if the cuſtoms of thoſe Dileminia to 
Concerning whom he writes are not obvious to the bulk of his own which the 


nation, they may throw a momentary obſcurity over his piece upon obſervance 


the ſtage, and ſubje&t him to the ridicule of the ignorant, who, of the Cofs 
making their own comprehenſions the ſtandard of all excellence, are tum! re- 


ever ready to abuſe, and ridicule, what they do not underſtand. But duces a 
when we conſider that it is for the cloſet chiefly that theſe beauties Writer. 


are calculated, this conſideration is not to be weighed againſt the 


laſting diſgrace, which the falſifying national manners would there 
inevitably draw upon him. The ſpectators ought, indeed, to do 


the poet juſtice, to go along with him, tranſport themſelves in idea 


to the ſcene of action, and, for the time, become one people with the 
Dramatis perſonz, be Greeks at Athens, Perſians at Suſa, and Turks 


at Conftancinople. But this it is in vain to hope for from the un- 
enlightened bulk of an audience; and if a Dramatic Writer ex- 


pects it, as he has a right to do, from the majority of thoſe, 

who, ſtyling themſelves Critics, aſſume the privilege of Judges, he 

will too often be equally diſappointed, and find himſelf reduced to 

the dilemma of forfeiting all juſtneſs of painting in point of man- 

ners, or of ſeeing his piece ridiculed for want of being underſtood, _ 

There are but two ways by which this dilemma can be avoided ; Tyo means 


one is, in chooſing a foreign ſtory, to lay its foundation, as much of avoiding 
as poſſible, on univerſal manners, ſo that its leading features may this dilem- 


be independent of time, or place, intelligible, and intereſting, to all. ma. 
This it is ſcarce poſſible to effect, by any other means than making 


love the baſis of the fable, which, being circumſcribed by no 


bounds of climate or education, if painted with the vivid tints of 
nature, makes (wherever the ſcene is laid) ſometimes the moſt terri- 


ble, ſometimes the moſt amiable, and at all times the moſt intes 


reſting picture of all the paſſions. The languid, metaphyſical gal- 
lantry of the times of chivalry, which proceeded more from the 
head than the heart, and conſiſted in ſaying every thing but what 


-was natural, or the wanton amours of modern novels, which have 


as great a deficiency of ſentimental refinement, as the other had a 
ſaperfluity, are indeed both unfit for Tragedy; but, where a virtu- 


ous mind is held in bondage by this paſſion, and made the involun- 


tary victim of its diſquietudes, where the alternate paroxyſms of rage, 
tenderneſs, and deſpair, like a torrent, bear every thing before them, 
and drive a noble character to deeds, at which, in his cooler mo- 
ments, he would have ſhuddered ; ſuch a picture as this, I fay, is 
the moſt natural, univerſal, and affecting which cas: be drawn, and 
the moſt proper to produce and promote the true tragic intereſt <A 


* See Marmontel, Poet, Fran, T. a. p. 189,---By this principle was the 
author of Zoraida guided-Induced to chooſe a foreign ſtory from the idea 


(perhaps a falſe one) that it would have a greater appearance of e 
K. 


yet conſcious of the defect of ſuch a fable in point of intereſt, for the bu 

of his audience, he reſolved to make love the baſis of his action, as being 

the moſt univerſal of all the paſſions; and that he might be able to render it 
. . more 


The other means to avoid this dilemma is, to chuſe a domeſtic | 
ſtory. An invented, an hiſtorical, a foreign, or national ſubject, have 
indeed each their advantages, and diſadvantages. An author who in- 
vents his ſubject, is in no danger of falſifying known characters; 
but, on the other hand, having no archetype to guide him, he will 

find the difficulty of ſupporting new characters ſo great, that Ho- 
race adviſes to chooſe known ſubjetts: | 

5 Difficile eſt propriè communia dicere. 


Add to this (which is of great conſequence) that we come prepared 
to be intereſted in the fate of characters already known, and reſpect- 
ed; whereas, if they are unknown, it muſt neceſſarily coſt the poet 
ſome time, and labour, to make us take part in their fortune. Hiſ- 
torical ſubjects, then, are both more eaſy, and intereſting, than in 
| vented ones, and, à Fortiori, national hiſtorical fubjefts moſt of all; 
The great for, whatever arguments prove in favour of hiſtorical ſubjects, prove 
advantages Qoubly in reſpect of national ones: we are naturally prejudiced in 
of a domeſ- behalf of theſe laſt, as every man is moſt intereſted in the events of 
tic table, His own country. But, what 1s {till more to a writer's advantage, he 
5 is here in leſs danger of offending againſt the Coſtumi, as heing more 
familiar to him, and at the fame time ſtands a far greater chance 
of being intelligible to the bulk of his audience“. In ſhort, a na- 
tional, Lorie ſubje& unites many eſſential advantages; and ac- 
cordingly, it was the conſtant practice of the Greeks to exhibit do- 
meſtic ſubjects ; and, ſince Shakeſpeare's time, who led the way, it 
Has been frequently adopted by our own writers, Indeed, when 


more intereſting by painting it in its higheſt energy, he determined to lay his 
ſcene in the Eaſt, where he knew that the warmeſt colouring he could give 

it would be within the pale of nature, and N. By this, and the va- 
riety of incident of the action, he hoped to engage the affections of the un- 
cultivated, and to merit farther the attention of the judicious by a ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of the Coſtumi. But it has been his fortune to be cenſured with 
ſeverity, in thoſe very points, where he hoped to eſcape at leaſt, without 
blame, if not deſerve praiſe. To inſtance only in three particulars, the vio- 
lence of paſſion which appears in Almaimon's character, the ſuddenneſs witn 
Which Selim falls in love, and the cauſe of revenge attributed to Oſman. The 
rſt of theſe has been called boiſterous and ruffian like, the ſecond unna- 
-tural, and the third frivolous. But. this is ſurely to talk the language of 
.weltern not eaſtern manners. Who is there in the leaſt converſant with the 
quick ſenſibility, the warm temper, the amorous character of the Aſiatic na- 
tions, who do not know that with them to ſee and love, nay love with ar- 

dor, is the impulſe of a moment; that accuſtom'd, upon the fliohteſ cauſes, 
to indulge every emotion which the prevailing paſſion excites in their breaſts, 
they give vent to theſe emotions in expreſſions ſuitable to the warmth and 
acuteneſs of their feelings. Nor is the generoſity of Selim's character more out 

of nature, as has been objected; for, not to mention that the leſs civilized a 
eople are, to the greater heights do their virtues as well as vices riſe; many 
nſtances of the reality of ſuch a character among the Turks might be pro- 
| duced, In ſhort, the taking away a female captive was not only perfectly in 
character for a young Eaſtern prince, but, as Selim, and Oſman are drawn, 
the only offence the one could poſſibly commit, or the other probably reſent. 
Nay, not only the Iliad, but the whole hiſtory of the Eaſt, proves that to 
ſimilar cauſes have been owing the greater part of the revolutions, which 
have deluged the empires of Aſia with blood. dere ef GENTLE 
ee Hurd's notes on the Art of Poetry, p. 2422 


we 
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we conſider the mixed audience of which our theatres are compoſed, - 


the balance is ſo much in favour of national ſubjects, that theſe 
will be the poet's ſafeſt choice, notwithſtanding the narrow circle 
in which it will neceſſarily confine him, and the air of imitation 
which it will probably throw over his performance. Two things 
only, it muſt be remembered, are to be carefully guarded againſt 
in the felection of domeſtic tables. One is not to falſify known 
characters, and events; for, in ſuch ſubjects, it is impoſſible to 
be done without detection, and ridicule is ſure to be the conſe- 
uence. The other is not to chooſe a ſtory too near, or too remote 
om the times in which we live. There are fo many imperfections 
attendant on the nobleſt human actions, that ſomething little, and 
mean, always ſurrounds recent events, which is ſunk when objects 
are viewed at a diſtance, either of time, or place *. It is with human 
actions, as with natural bodies, beheld too near, all their little irre- 
gularities and aſperities {trike the eye, which, at a greater diſtance, | 
are ſoftened, or totally Joſt, The moon, though full of inequalities, i 
appears to us a polithed ſurface. But beyond a certain point of | 
view, human actions, like natural bodies, become indiſtinct, and | 
their grandeur or beauty is loſt in the atmoſphere which ſurrounds 
them. ep ol nes —_ 1 eh | | 
However, whether characters are invented, hiſtorical, or na- Fourth rule 
tional, Ariſtotle's laſt rule mult be obſerved in all; and that is, they for the con- 
muſt be equal (vo ax») or, as Horace expreſſes it, „duct of the 
e Servetur ad imum 1 
Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, et ſibi conſtet. Y 
Nov to ſuſtain a character either invented, or hiſtorical, with truth, and 
propriety, to diveſt our ſelves of ourſelves, to paint nothing but what 
is natural to that character, and let nothing eſcape which is eſſen- 
tial to the portrait, is ſo difficult that few have greatly ſucceeded in 
it. Homer, and Shakeſpeare, for the juſtneſs, as well as variety, of 
their characters ſtand unrivalled. Next to the diſpoſition of the 
fable, this is the moſt difficult office of invention, the greateſt ex- 
cellence of a poet; and, wherever it appears, gives thoſe, who are 
qualified to judge of it, the higheſt pleaſure rx. Ff 
Upon the whole, the writer who would give to manners all the Recapitula- 
0 in Tragedy of which they are capable, ſhould banifh allego- tion of the 
rical characters, be very cautious in the ute of ſupernatural ones, remarks 
chooſe his human perſonages from ſuch mixed characters as are upon cha- 
naturally of an exalted virtuous diſpoſition, but driven into crimes racter. 
by paſſions noble in themfelves and faulty only by exceſs; ſhould 
place thoſe characters in ſuch ſituations as ſtrongly excite pity or 


Marmontel ſays, in one of his moral tales, that Sylla's valet de chambre 
never thought him a great man; and Hurd obſer ves that ſo many diſparaging 
circumſtances unavoidably adhere to recent deeds as in fome meaſure to fink 
the nobleſt modern tranſactions to the level of ordinary life. Note on v. 
286. of the Art of Poetry, 1 5 | | 
I Caſtelvetro in few words expreſſes the ſum of what has been ſaid, and 
gives the reaſon for it. Poiche i coſtumi ſi prendono per cagione della fa- 
Vola, et ſono cagione dell' attione, fi devono prendere tali, quali poflono fare 
riuſcire Pattione piu compaſſionevole, et piu ſpaventavole, et piu poſſible ; 
il che fara ſe i coſtumi della perſona tragica ſaranno buoni, convenevoli, 
ſimili, eguali, veriſimili, o neceſſari. Spofitione della Poet. d'Ariſtot. p. 178, 
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 tefror, obſerve not only the fixed and permanent, but local and 
_ changeable qualities of mankind, never loſe ſight of probability and 


Of ſeuti- 
ment and 
diction. 


the ſtyle to the colour, likeneſs, and expreſſion. If the muſcles are 


unity in their formation, and above all take care to keep them in 


due ſubordination to his fable. | 
The next object of the dramatic poet's conſideration, and of equal 

importance with the inveſtigation of manners (if he means to be 

regarded in the cloſet) is the knowledge of ſentiments adapted to 


each character, and a ſtyle fitted to expreſs thoſe ſentiments with _ 


due energy. The conception of character may be compared to the 
tkeleton of the body, the ſentiments to the muſcles, and fleſh, and 


diſtorted, or out of proportion, the colour, and expreſſion, ſickly, and 
languid, they will but deform, and diſgrace that body, of which they 
were intended to preſent a full, and pleaſing picture. 


We have already ſaid there are two ſpecies of characters, one of 5 


which is founded on the fixed, and permanent relations of man- 


kind, the other upon the local cuſtoms of climate, education, and 
religion. To both theſe the dramatic poet, who would paint life 
juſtly, muſt adapt ſuitable ſentiments and ſtyle ; nor will this be 


ſufficient unleſs he is careful at the ſame time to place them in ſitu- 
ations, adapted to call forth the paſſions, furniſh them with ſen- | 
timents, and cloathe them in language, ſuited to the occaſion. For 


it ſhould never be forgotten that paſſion is the vital lamp, the Pro- 


methean fire of Tragedy, without which the ſtatue, however beauti- 


ful, is but a ſtatue ſtill. 


But farther, he muſt not only take care that the ſentiments, and 
ſtyle, are adapted to each character, and the ſituation of that cha- 


racter, conſidered in itſelf, but remember to keep them within 


Nature of 
dramatic 
dialogue. 


the bounds of truth, and nature, when brought into dialogue *. 
One of the eſſential qualities of dramatic dialogue is to be quick, and 
interrupted ; for it ought always to be intereſting to thoſe who ſpeak, 
and then, if in nature (unleſs reftrained by modeſty, fear, or reſpect) 
will be ſhort, and broken. Nay, if it be very paſſionate, no motive often 
is of force to reſtrain the impatience natural to the human heart. 
As a proof of this, it 1s ſufficient to look at all mankind when their 


minds are ſtrongly agitated by any une; and we ſhall ſoon ſee 


they will not ſuffer their dialogue to languiſh, or proceed uninter- 
rupted through any detail. In general theſe epiſodes of dialogue, if 


* There are three forts of Dialo e, the philoſophic, the paſtoral, and 
dramatic The firſt has for its object a truth —the ſecond a ſentiment, or 


ſingle fituation—the third, a concatenated action. The philoſophic dialogue, 


demands. The paſtoral, as it is the developping a ſentiment, may be ex- IS 


portance. It is detache 


as it has truth for its object, ſo it admits all the extenſion which that truth 


tended as far as that ſentiment requires, but both are equally undramatic 

the firſt, as it is too long, and wants pathos ; the ſecond, as it wants im- 
, It leads to nothing ; it begins, continues, and ends 

at pleaſure. In ſhort, it is motion without progreſſion, which is totally op- 


polite to every idea of the drama. A dramatic dialogue ought always to tend 
to its point, which is to forward the action, without turning to one ſide or 
the other. In an intereſting ſituation, when the ſpectator is on tiptoe to 

know the event, it is as abſurd to ſtop to ſay fine things (unleſs they are 


quite in nature) as it was for Atalanta to ſtop to take up the golden apples, 
which occaſioned her loſing the race. | 


one | 


1s) 


one may ſo call them, ariſe from the original ap ray of the ſubject. 
If that was ſo well planned and conducted that the dialogue, always 
_ preſſing forward to a determinate point, ſhould only ſerve to faci- 

Beate the progreſs of the action, every reply would be to the ſcene, | 
what the ſcene 1s to the act, a freſh means either of implicating or Declama- 
unfolding the plot. But, when the original fable is thin and inar- tion, how- 
tificial, there will of courſe be many places where the action muſt ever beauti- 
unavoidably ſtand ftill, and in this cuſs it is neceſſary to fill up theſe ful in the 
voids with ſentiments which do not promote the deſign, but are more cloſet, og 
adapted to the narration of epic poetry, than the animated ſcenes pope. 5 
of Tragedy. It is indeed true that all eloquence is fundamentally N 1 
the ſame---the only difference between that of the orator and poet 7 pit 
being, that one is the concentrated ſpirit of the other. The im- | 
ortance of truth renders the auditor patient to the orator; but the 
friction of the poet can attract only as it intereſts “*: the eloquence of 

the latter, therefore, ought to be more rapid, more animated, more 

ſaſtained, than the former. The poet makes his ſubje&, the orator 
is made by it: the dry, languiſhing details which are pardonable 
in the one, are a reproach to the other; hence deliberative elo- 

quence, though perfectly proper for oratory, and often a beauty in 
epic poetry, is generally very oppoſite to the animation of Tragedy, 
- whoſe fire, like the rays of a concave mirrour at its focus, ſhould 
abſorb all ſuperfluous ornaments, as they melt or diſſipate all ſur- 
rounding objects f. This deliberative eloquence is one characte- 
riſtic of the French ftage, and the reaſon of it has been already ex- 

plained. Even Dacier, though a Frenchman, allows that Cor- 
| neille's dialogues are more in the nature of epic poetry than Tragedy, 
which is the reaſon why they languiſh in repreſentation, as declama- 

tory plays always do in effect, however their compoſition may ds 

honour to their authors . e f 5 

| e l b. 

V Ariſtot. ib. x. 40“. | ed Os e | 

+ If deliberative eloquence can have any place in Tragedy it is in the mo- 
nologue or ſoliloquy for the monologue is but thinking 6 Rad and, where 
there is no one to interrupt our thoughts, they may proceed in a continued 
| Chain,—But neither for this reaſon is paſſion out of place in ſoliloquy; for 
when the ſoul is tortured by conflicting emotions, tis then moſt frequently 
that the overburdened mind vents itſelf in exclamations, and violent re- 
| ſolves. See Marmontel, Poet. Fran. ch. 11 & 12. | : | 
1 Ben. Johnſon's Cataline is a pointed inſtance of this kind of Tragedy, 
as Hurd has ſtrongly proved (note on v. 131 of Horace's Art of Poetry) and 
what Dr. Johnſon ſays of Comns may almoſt literally be applied to this 
whole ſpecies. 5 The diſcourſe of the ſpirit is too long, an objection that 

may be made to almoſt all the following ſpeeches : they have not the ſpright- 
lineſs of a dialogue animated by reciprocal contention, but ſeem rather decla- 
mations deliberatively compoſed, and formally repeated, on a moral queſtion. 
The auditor therefore liſtens as to a lecture, without paſſion, without an- 
xiety. (Prefaces to the Engliſh Pocts—Life of Milton. ne oo 
In ſhort, declamation, or the exertion of the poct, is only adapted to 
ſupply in the cloſet the want of geſticulation, or the exertion of the actor 
in repreſentation, and therefore upon the ſtage is in great meaſure ſuper- 
ſeded. There is a paſlage in Arnaud (Diſcours prelim. au Drame de Com- 
minges, p. 33, et ſeq.) ſo much to this purpoſe, that I cannot forbear tran- 
ſcribing it, though rather long (as J believe the book is not much known) 
becauſe it ſeems to me to point out the true art of writing tor the ſtage in 


oppoſition 
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An aſſecta - But there is a worſe fault in the ſentiments, and ſtyle of Tragedy; 
tion of ſtu- than being declamatory, and that is, being loaded with ſtudied 
died ſenti- titheſes, and epigrammatic points. Even in works where the uſe 
ment, and of what the French call le bel Eſprit is allowed, he who is perpe- 
uncommon tually endeavouring to ſay ſomething new, or uncommon, will ge- 
thought poſition to the cloſet, at leaſt it coincides perfetly with my ideas on tlie 
| Rift more Pppofition to the cloſet, at leaſt it coincides perfe 8 my ideas on the 
enn ſubject, as it ſhews how much the author and actor ſhould unite to produce 
PIC 3 a0 the genuine effect of Tragedy. e ee OY 
tic all La Pantomime que les Grecs et les Romains avoient E au plus haut de- 
- Galogue. ore de perfection, et que Von peut appeller Veloquence 
miere des paiſions, eſt au nombre de ces reſorts du pathetique, dedaignes de 
nos auteurs de theatre, Il y a des attitudes, des geſtes, des ſignes du fenti- 
ment, que la preciſion et la verite mettent fort au- deſſus de toutes les richeſſes 
de la poëſie. Ce qu'on dit eſt fi faible en raiſon de ce que l'on ſent! Qu'un 
ſeul regard, qu'un ſoupir ont quel quefois d'cloquence ! Que cet orateur con- 
naiſſoit bien Pempire de la pantomime, lorſqu'il decouvrit le ſein de cette 
_ courtiſane aux yeux des juges qui Pallojent condamner ! Dans une Tra- 
ge die de Balthazar, cette main impoſante qui trace ſur la muraille, en carac- 
teres de fen, Parret de mort de ce prince, ne produiroit-elle pas un effet plus 
_ effrayant gue tous les diſcours d'amplitication de nous beaux eſprits? Les an- 
Ciens ſe laiſſoient bien plus que nous, entrainer par les affections de l'ame; 
ils recherchoient comme un plaiſir tout ce qui pouvoit exciter leurs im- 
Preſſions et les entretenir. Ils aimoient Pappareil, la ceremonie ; ils ctojent 
perſuadès qu'il eſt un langage pour les yeux comme pour les oreilles. Des 
enfants, des vieillards proſternes aux pieds d' Oedipe; un peuple entier por- 
tant à la main et ſur la tete des rameaux et des bandelettes ; Jocaſte offrant 
des guirlandes et de Vencens aux dieux domeſtiques; Hecube les cheveux epars, 
couchee dans la pouſſiere, pleurant ſes enfants, fon epoux, ſa fortune ané- 
antie, accablee d'un ſombre déſeſpoir: voila ce qui charmoit la Grece. Ré- 
pandre ſur le Drame le coloris de l'action, c'eſt Peffet heureux qui nait de la 
Pantomime. Racine s'en eſt ſervi dans fon Athalie avec un ſucces qui 
auroit di engager les autres ecrivains dramatiques a l'imiter. Les Anglais 
ont ſu profiter de cette ſource de beautes theatrales. Macbeth apres avoir 
; _  Poignarde chez lui Duncan, ſon roi et ſon parent, $etoit empare du 
| trone d' Ecoſſe; ſa femme, livrée a tout le trouble qui ſuit le crime, eſt 
devenue ſomnanbule: on la voit, dans lu nuit, s'avancer ſur la ſcene, les 
yeux fermés, dans un profond ſilence, imitant par ſes geſtes action de ſe 
ow les mains, comme ſi elle eut voulu effacer le ſang qui les avoit ſouillees; 
quel tableau terrible! et qu'il renferme de ſublimes vérités! Dans la meme 
piece le ſpectre de Banquo, que Macbeth a fait aſſaſſiner, vient s'aſſeoir dans 
un feſtin à la place de Vuſurpateurz ce fantome affreux, tout ſanglant, re- 
| Paxait par intervalle, et n'eſt appercu que de Macbeth, dont Pepouvante 
. nous eſt repreſentee d'un pinceau energique, L' Ombre du pre d Hamlet, 
avant que de prononcer un ſeul mot, ſe contente de faire pluſieurs fois un 
ſigne du doigt a ſon fils, et $'eleve autant de fois de la terre: c'eſt par ce 
geſte ſi expreſſif, par ce ſilence tenebreux, que Shakeſpeare a ſu donner a ſon 
tableau toute la teinte tragique dont il etoit ſuſceptible ; par-la il irrite la 
curiolite du ſpectateur, il echauffe Vinteret, prepare Pame aux tranſports des 
paſſions, La Pantomime, employee avec gout, eſt une des cordes majeures 
d'où reſalte l'accord dramatique, quand elle eſt revètue d'une verification 
male & ſoutenue. |; e | 0 e 
But it ſhould be remembered that the author, who writes with a view to 
geſticulation, lays himſelf much more at the mercy of the actor, than he who 
truſts to the intrinſic beauty of ſentiment alone. For, unleſs the actor is in 
conſonance with the writer, the harmony, of which Arnaud ſpeaks, is loſt, 
through the diſunion of its compouent parts. 
. nerally 


An- 


corps, 1a langue pre- 


1 3 
nerally ſacrifice nature, and propriety, at the ſhrine of vanity“. 
However, be that as it may, in works where it is the eſſential bu- 
ſineſs to rouze, and intereſt the paſſions, it is neceſſary to ſpeak their 
language, which never conſiſts in refined, and uncommon turns of 
thought. Such ſentiments may dazzle the mind, but will never move 
the heart, which is more affected by the language of the foul breathed 
without art, in a manner conſonant to the ſituation of the ſpeaker, 
than by all the brilliancy of ſtudied eloquence. For according to 

Horace, ng Eel OT NES, V 
N © On $1 vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
Primum jpſi tibi. e e 

This affectation of refinement in ſentiment, and language, is at. 
moſt peculiar to the French ſtage. Of declamatory plays inſtances 
are frequent, on every theatre, antient, or modern; but, out of the 
French drama, I ſcarce know a writer, except Seneca, the leading 
feature of whoſe language is a ſtudied diſplay of uncommon turns 
of thought; yet how diſtinguiſhing a characteriſtic this has been of 
the tragic drama of our neighbours, all muſt be convinced who | 
read Fenelon's criticiſms on this ſubject, and the examples he has 
produced in his letter upon eloquence, publiſhed at the end of his 


_ dialogues upon the ſame ſubject 1. 


® Le bel eſprit a le malheur d'affoiblir les grandes paſſions, ou il pretend or- 
ner, ſays Fenelon, Lettre ſur VEloquence, p. 340. And Ricoboni perti- 
nently aſks—Eſt il vraiſemblable qu'un heros dans les tranſports de la plus 
violente paſſion debite les ſentimens de la metaphyſique la op raffince ? 
| Cette pretendue beaute produit un effet abſolument contraire a Vintention du 
poeme tragique, Dans le moment que la deplorable ſituation d'un heros vous 
touche le coeur, il ſort de la bouche de ce heros furieux, deſeſpere, une 
maxime ſi elevee, ou une ſentence ſi eſtrange, et fi peu attendiie, qu'elle fait 
diverſion au ſentiment du cœur, en attirant toute Pattention de l'eſprit. 
(Differtat. ut ſupra). What Dacier ſays of Seneca, may be juſtly applied to 
all ſuch kind of writing—Seneque fait tres ſouvent parler ſes per ſonages, les 
plus furieux, d'une maniere qui fait d'abord ſentir, qu'ils ont, paſſe la nuit a me- 
diter, et à preparer leur fureur. Note on v. 106. of Horace's Art of Poetry. 
f Ricoboni accounts for it from the character ef the nation, Les Fran- 
gois (ſays he) naturellement pleins d'eſprit, et de vivacite d' imagination, cul- 


tivent volontiers cette partie de la Tragedie que nous appellons ſentenza, et 


ſouvent ils lui ſacrifient toutes les autres; ils y ſont encourages par les ap- 
plaudiſſements qu'une belle maxime ſurprend totijours des ſpectateurs. On a 
v mE1.e quelquefois reuſſir une Tragedie par le ſeul brillant des maximes, 
qui y ſont debitees. Les auteurs ſont trompes par ce ſucces, et ils ne s'apper- 
_ goivent pas qu'une picce, qui n'a que ce mérite, n'a jamais une longue re- 

putation. S'ils veulent aſſurer Pimmortalite a leurs ouvrages, qu'ils s'ap- 
plliquent a la conſtruction de la fable, que'lle ſoit par elle . tp deniice des 
ornamens du ſtile, capable de toucher, et d'intereſſer le ſpectateur; qu'ils 
_ aſſent alors uſage de leur eſprit en obſervant toujours les charactéres, et les 
_ ſituations, ils ſeront ſurs de plaire Eternellement, (Diſſertat. ut ſupra). To 
this ought to be added (what we have before inſiſted upon) their adhering to 
the antients in the continuity of ſcene, and of courſe, in the ſimplicity of 


the fable, without their reſources to fill up the void; except by making 


manners the leading feature of their drama, and placing their characters 
in ſuch ſituations as expoſe them to the conflict of incomp:tible duties, 
which renders this play of ſentiment, and all chis contraſt of thought, almoſt 
inevitable. ayes e Seeder e | 


; 
| 
{ 
g 
f 
| 
| 
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the drama. 
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But if the French theatre, by too much cultivation, has been 
refined out of nature, it is no leſs true that the Englith ſtage, by 
being too little cultivated, has frequently preſented nature in too ne- 
gligent an undreſs. If one has too much of Guido's ſoftneſs, the 
bother has too much of Angelo's roughneſs: the perfection of the 
two, as painting ſhews it in Raphael, ought to be the object of 
 eyery-writer, but it is ſ-Jdom attained for, as Hurd obſerves (Hor. 
vol. I. p. 251, & vol. II. p. $7.) No ſooner has the negli- 
* gence and ſimplicity of the early writers been poliſhed, and 
* improved, into true correctneſs, and elegance, but the next ſtep is 
4 to a vicious affectation; the natural beauttes of eloquence grow 
inſipid, the public taſte demands the ſeaſoning of a more ſtudied, 
and artificial expreſſion, and the reader's languid appetite mutt be 
raiſed by the provocatives of an ambitious retknement. It is not 
enough to pleaſe, the writer muſt find means to ltrike and ſur- 
„prize. Hence the antitheſis, the remote alluſion, and every other 
5 „ mode of 'affected eisguen ee cfes 5 
All falſe, In a word, not only all falſe, but even all ambitious ornaments, 


(c 
cc 
cc 
4e 


and are bi- muſt be rejected and eraſed, if we hope to compoſe dramas which 


tious orna- ſhall be worthy, in the words of Horace, 
ments to be „ * 


rejected. Linenda cedro, et levi ſervanda cupreſſo +. 


Whether 


: Whether images are to be reckoned ambitious ornaments in à 
images are 


Tragedy, has been long and frequently diſputed, names of the 
_ greateſt authority appeariag on both ſides the queſtion. ? 
koned am- The opinion ſupported by the moſt numerous abettors, is, that 
ee images are generally out of nature in a Tragedy. Ihe ornaments 
of diftion, fays Ariſtotle *, ſhould be reſerved for the weak places; 

* thoſe which contain either ſentiment, or manners, have no need of 
them. A bright, luminous expreſſion ſerves only to conceal theſe, 
by involving them in too much glare. What, it is ſaid, can be 
added to the ſublime of ſentiment ? Like light iſſuing from a centre, 
the more it is expanded, the more it is weakened. The Qu'il 

mourut, of Corneille, the Medea ſupereſt, of Seneca, the EW 3 Sat 

f Aa „h νν,, of Ajax, in Homer, the What, all my little ones, of 

e Macduff, in Shakeſpeare, the Let there be light of Moſes, cannot 

„„ increaſed by imagery: their ſublimity conſiſts in their conciſeneſs, 
and ſimplicity, and to adorn them would be to defice them. It is 
uſeleſs, ſays Scaliger, when we would paint a Hercules, or a Venus, 
to adorn one with the armour of a ſoldier, or the other with a robe 


Pl 
” . 


Arguments 


I By faiſe ornaments I mean ſuch as are in themſelves intrinſecally out of 
nature, as deſcribed in this verſe of Horace, 25 : 
og: Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 

| Jungere velit . „ J 
By ambitious ornaments I mean ſuch as are perfectly in nature, but out of 
place, ſuch would be the caſe of the writer bo | 

Dog Delphinum ſylvis adpingit, fluctibus aprum. 5 
The boar and the dolphin are both in nature; paint the boar in the woods, 
and the dolphin in the waves, and all will be juſt and proper. It is not 
enough therefore that the ornaments of a poem be themſeives in nature, 
they mult alſo be in place. The“ ſed nunc non erat his locus“ ſhould never be 

Sur ofa wrners ming ten Hs ene: | | 

; * Ib. 4. XY » 


of 


t F:- 


of feſtivity. But farther, the favourers of this opir ion inſiſt that 


images can have no place in the painting of pafhons, whether fu- 
rious, or mourntul. In the ſublimeripaſiions, ſay they, the more. 


the ſoul is occupied with its object, the lets does it look round it; 


the more rapid the emotion which ſeizes it, the more impatient is it 
of obſtacles and details; the more fire and force the ſentiment has 
which occupies it, the more does it ſubdue the imagination, and 


hinder its excurſions. Nor have images more propriety, they urge, 


in the humble paſſions. The ſtyleof grief is ſimple and 85 73 
the ſoul is ſo bowed, that it has no power to look around it for 


9 images to adorn its language, nor has it life enough to be pleaſed 
with them, if they offer themſelves. When nature is to be repre- 


ſeated in all her affecting ſimplicity, to cover her with a veil, whoſe 
richneſs makes it but the more impenetrable, is to hide the very 


beauty we are labouring to exhibit. Brilliant deſcriptions, and ima- 
ges, therefore, can have no place in paſſion : in the recital of the 


poet, indecd, they are beautiful; for that.expreiſion which is moſt 
natural jor a perſon under the actual influence of any paſſion, would 
appear weak and languid in the poet recounting it, and that which 
would be a grace in the recital of the poet, would be too ſtudied 

and brilliant in the actor. It is true, in all places where the actor 

is ſo. much at his eaſe as to take the place of the poet (as in long 
recitals) the uſe of images is proper; but theſe recitals, as the bane 
of intereit, ought to be baniſhed Tragedy; and the other (viz. 


the narration of the poet) having no place on the ſtage, they con- 
clude that images are to be excluded the drama. See Marm. Poet. 


Fran. tom. I. ch 4. tom. II. ch. 11. | | 


On the contiary,. the oppoſite opinion is maintained by a critic of Arguments 
no leſs eminence than the biſhop of Litchſield. It is from a miſta- d uſe 
ken notion of Horace's rule (ſays he) which directs, that tragic cha- 0% images. 


racters ſhould expreis their ſorrows in proſaic language, when in- 
volved in grief, that the maxim has been eſtabliſhed of pure poetry 
having no place on the ſtage. Though every paſſion has a charactei, 


or turn of thinking, peculiar to itſelf, they all agree in this pro- 


perty, that they occupy the whole attention of the ſpeaker, and 


are perpetually offering to his mind a et of images, ſuitable to his 


ilate, and expreilive of it. In theſe the tragic character of every 


_ denomination loves to indulge, as we may fee by looking no far- 


ther than on what paſſes in common life, where people, under the 
influence of any paſſion, are more eloquent, and have a greater 
quickneſs at alluſion and imagery, than at other times; ſo that to take 
trom the ſpeaker this privilege oH repreſenting ſuch pictures, is ſo 
tar from conſulting nature, that it is in effect to overlook, or reject, 


one of her plaineſt leſſons. After this he goes on, for a dozen pages, 
to prove that poetry, pure poetry, whoie eſtence conſiſts in bold 


tigures, and a lively imagery, is the proper language of paſſion; 


and then ſums up the whole of his reaſoning in the following words, 
for the uſe of the dramatic Poet: Ian is ſo formed, that, 


** whether he be in joy, or grief, in confidence, or deſpair, in plea- 


* But, though negligent, not incorrect one of which is often miſtaken 
by young poets for the other. It is a neglect of ornaments, not of juſt- 


n; correftnets of expreſſion being as neceſtary to poetry, as truth of per- 
ect. ve to painting. Marmontel, Po. Fran. I. 1. p. 125. 
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41 ſure, or pain, in proſperity, or diſtreſs, in ſecurity, or danger, or 
0 torn and diſtracted by all the various modifications of love, hate, 


« and fear; the imagination is inceſſantly preſenting to the mind 
ce an infinite variety of images, or pictures, conformable to his 


1 ſituation : and theſe pictures receive their various colouring 


cc“ from the habits which his birth, and condition, his edncation, 
© profeſſion, and purſuits have induced. The. repreſentation of 


+ « theſe is the poetry; and a juſt repreſentation, in a great meaſure, 


de the art of dramatic writing.” (Hurd, note on ver. 94 of Ho- 
race's Art of Poetry.) x „„ „ 


It may be urged alſo, in favour of this opinion, that poetry loves | 
to perſonify every thing; its peculiar province being to ſtrike the 


imagination, and intereſt the affections. Reduce the world to phy- . 
2 


fical mechaniſm, and it has no longer any thing interefting for t 
heart ; it is for this reaſon that poetry has animated all nature, and 


its language of courſe muſt be analogous to its object. The lan- 
guage which paints nothing is for the bulk of mankind unintelli- 


gible; but nothing except images can paint. Abſtract ideas, inde- 


terminate, and confuſed, in themſelves, ſpeak nothing to the imagi- 


nation, while figures, cloathing a ſentiment in a material veil, are 


at once a "wing of its exiſtence and its truth. As paſſion, there- 


fore, delights in perſonification, and images are the chief means by 


which ſentiments become capable of animation, images muſt be the 
language of paſſion. Another proof of this is, that nations, the far- 


ther they are removed from civilization, and the nearer they are to a 


ſtate of nature, whether they burn in the torrid zone, or freeze in the 


polar. circle, as they are more violent in their diſpoſition, and ſubject to 


greater extremes of paſſion, ſo their language is more bold and figura- 
tive. Of this the Iſlandic odes, and the ſongs of Oſſian, are no leſs ſtrong 


proofs, than the poems of Perſia, and Arabia, Images, therefore, 
are every where the language of paſſion and nature*. Nay, 


not only in uncultiyated climes, and in poetic language, are figures, 


and images employed; among the moſt civilized nations, in the 


moſt rgge, and ſerious concerns, we find them in conſtant uſe. 
ge, even the moſt ſcientific, 1s a tiſſue of images, taken 


All langt 
from material objects, and applied to intellectual ones; and whoever 
turns over the works of Lord Bacon, will find that philoſophy her- 


ſelf does not diſdain the uſe of images, when they can be employed 


with truth, preciſion, and clearneſs. 


Amid this diverſity of opinions, perhaps we may compromiſe the 


Theſe argu- matter, and not be very far from the truth, by ſteering a middle 


ments com- courſe between the two, We may allow then, that, to the ſublime 
bined. of ſentiment, images are ſuperfluous, which generally derives its ef- 
fe&t from the greatneſs of the thought, joined to the precifeneſs and 


ſimplicity of the expreſſion ; its native grandeur giving it greater 
dignity than any amplification can beſtow. In moſt other caſes 


_ (unleſs, perhaps; we alſo except the extremity of grief and defpair) 


1 


images are the natural language of paſſion. 
Images at 

leaſt ee ners are the ſubject of the ſcene, in the painting of Eaſtern manners 
in a aram 


founded on images ure not only in nature, but not. to be diſpenſed with, if we 
eaſtern man- @# See 
3 82 p. 168. 


Jones's Aſiatic Poetry, Eſſay I, and Marmontel, Poet. Fran. T. 1. 


would 


But, however the matter may be determined when Weſtern man- 


ſa ſouveraineté. —But this is nothing to what may be found in a hundred 5 
other places as the hiſtory proceeds. The fourteenth chapter of the firſt book | 


_ toient dans les reduits de jardins, et ſur les bords des ruiſſeaux. La tulipe, | 


et fleuriſſojent à Venvi dans les demeures des boſquets. Les mains adroites de 
la nature peignoient les joües des roſes ſauvages et le jaſmin, des couleurs 


langue pour vaincre ſes rivaux. La colombe ẽpriſe du cypres gẽmiſſoit ten- 


der, if they write thus in their hiſtories, that they ſhauld eſteem our poetr 
Aſiatic poetry for proofs how different were the ideas of the Greeks, and. 


eloquence. 


Nader Shah, tranſlated into French by Jones the celebrated oxientaliſt of 


propre brillant: ainſi le grand Nader, cet eli du Tres-haut, cet object des 


ſon ame. II cleva meme fi haut fa puiſſance, que la roiaume de Timur 


L. 10 . 


would paint juſtly ; for, not only in their poetry, and converſation, 
but in their hiſtory, they make uſe of ſuch bold and animated figures, 
as we dare hardly ever uſe, but upon the ſtrongeſt occaſions, and 
this not by chance, but repeatedly, and conſtantly, which proves 
how little what is nature to one nation, in this reſpect, is ſo to 
another *. 5 ; : Ie 8 CC 
The only thing a Dramatic Writer, whoſe fable is Eaſtern, has Rules for 


* 


to conſider is, to ſelect his images with judgment, to take care the choice, 


they have a local propriety, contain alluſions to the mytbology and and conduct 
cuſtoms of the Dramatis Perſonz, are taken from ſurrounding ob- of images. 


jects, and belong to ideas familiar to thoſe who ſpeak f. | 
In a word, as the ſentiments muſt be conſonant to the character, The ſtyle 


whether general and univerſal, or national and local, fo muſt the ſtyle muſt corre- 
correſpond to the ſentiments ; not only to thoſe which expreſs perma- ſpond with 


nent and univerſal, but alſo changeable and local manners, It the ſenti- 


muſt not only be vehement, elegant, rich, abundant, ſimple, &c. ments. 
according as the various ſhades of paſſion require, but muſt alſo be 
tinctured with all the peculiarities of the clime where the fcene is 
laid; for it :s chiefly by theſe local peculiarities that national cha- 


racters are diſtinguiſhed and diſcriminated. | 


And as the ſtyle ſhould correſpond with the ſentiments, ſo ſhould The verſifi- . 

the verſification with both. According as they demand, the num- cation muſt 

3 V 99 5 Oe = _ correſpond 
No one can doubt of this who is at the trouble of peruſing the hiſtory, of * | 


Oxford, in which ſcarce a page can be found, where there are not paſlages 
more highly coloured, than the moſt luxuriant weſtern poetry can boaſt. In 
the very firſt paragraph of the hiſtory we find the following ſentences. —** Le 


trenchant cymeterre acquiert ſon mérite de la bonte naturelle de ſa trempe, 


et non de la mine d'où il a ẽtẽ tire, Le diamant ne doit pas ſa ſouverainete fur 
toutes les picrres precieuſes à la roche dans laquelle il fut forme, mais à fon 


ces cternelles faveurs, deriva ſon incomparable gloire de la grandeur inne de = 
ſembla cache dans le foureau de ſon ſabre, et que Jes dominations Aeg. 


hiz, et des Tartares, parurent ſuſpendues comme des anneaux i la chaine de 


opens thus: — Le vingt-ſizieme de Regeb, le ſultan des luminaires celeſtes 
ſe tranſporta dans la ville du Belier. Les boutons à demi &clos des roſes, 
ſemblables a des beaux adoleſcens, et revètũs du manteau printannier $'&ba- 


nouvelle epouſe de la riante ſaiſon, et les arbuſtes odoriferans $'epanoui{fvient 


les plus eEclatantes. Le roſſignol amoureux de, la roſe aiguiſoit Vepee. de. ſa 


drement ſur les branches de cet arbre cheri, dont les feullles ſembloient 
sacerer comme des poignards pour ſervir de garde a ſes plaiſirs. No won- 


flat, cold, and profaic, as it is well known they do,—-See the ſame. author's EE | 


Romans, the eaſtern world, and the antient North.of Europe, in reſpect of 


F Theſe proprieties the author has. aimed at preſorying in the foregoing 
. | bers. 
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bers ſhould be, now rapid and ſonorous, like a torrent ruſhing 
through a narrow channel; now (if the ſenſe require it, though 
never through negligence, or want of deſign) broken and unequal, 
like the ſame torrent tumbling over rocks, now calm and majeſtic, 
like the ſame torrent ſpread out into a ſmooth expanſe. But as, in 
a former publication, I have expreſſed my thoughts on Engliſh dra- 
matic verſe, and ventured to lay down ſome rules for its improve- 
ment, I ſhall only obſerve, without repeating what is there ſaid, 
that the numbers of the foregoing Tragedy have been framed by thoſe. 
rules, and leave it to the reader to determine how far they are har- 


' 


Ds NLONIOUS. 3 | | | 
Summary To ſum up the whole of what has been ſaid; the firſt, and moſt . 
_ _ of thewhole eſſential end of Tragedy is, to repreſent moral diſtreſs *. As the 
diſcourſe. © repreſentation of an affecting ſtory is the only means of painting moral 
dQiſtreſs, hence the fable is, nd ought to be, the firſt leading feature 
of Tragedy; but this is not all that is required to the perfection of 
_ this part of the drama. To ſecure it a laſting reputation, character, 
_ ſentiment, and diction, muſt, like modulation to melody, ſupport, 
increaſe, and confirm the intereſt of the fable, when the energy and 
vividneſs of its firſt impreſſions are blunted. For, as the moſt en- 
chanting ſucceſſion of ſounds, unſuſtained by harmony, never fails, 
on frequent repetition, to ſatiate and diſguſt the very ear it at firſt 
enraptured; ſo the moſt pathetic ſtory that ever was repreſented, 
unſupported by character, ſentiment, and diction, will ſoon loſe £ 
its influence over the heart, if not on the ſtage, at leaft in the clo- N 
_ ſet. Not only all the parts of Tragedy then are required to its = 
perfection, but their combination in juſt proportion and due ſub- 
ordination to each other; for then, and then only, does it attain its 
full and entire conqueſt over the head, and heart equally, then, and 
| then only, does it produce that happy union of judgment, and in- 
vention, of v-hoſe emanations it may be truly ſaid, _ 8 
e Hæc placuit ſemel, hæc decies repetita placebit +. | 
Concluſion. Theſe are ſome of the principles which the author of Zoraida has 
formed, from ſtudy and obſervation, upon the ſubject of the Drama, 


-* Phyſical diſtreſs affects but few, moral diſtreſs comes home to all, Let a 
paoet paint a veſſel labouring in the deep, and ſtruggling with ſhipwreck, amid 
the horrors of n tempeſt, however animated his deſcription may be, it will in- 

: tereſt only thoſe who have a lively and vigorous imagination; but let him 
pourtray the mutual endearments, tHe ſhrieks, the agonies of deſpair, of an 
affectionate huſband and wife, or of fond and faithful lovers, about ro periſh - 
in the fame veſſel, and the picture will agitate every feeling breaſt. Indeed 

(as Arnaud obſerves) Quelques gens du del air, qui, ſans le ſavoir, ſont les 
eſclaves de cette mult tude ignorante qu'ils mepriſent; des automates impor- 
tants, pourroient d'abord rire: mais que l'on ait le ſecret de reveiller leur 
leéthargie par les ſecouſſes de la terreur, de leur faire trouver dans leur ame 
de goſitèe et aride Vattrait de la melancholie, une ſource de larmes; ils ceſſeront 
pbientôt de s' armer de leurs pretendu bons mots paraſites, et cederont a la plus 
d licieuſe des impreſſions, au plaifir que Yon govte a ſentir ſon coeur, Ib. p. 13. 
+ Comedies alſo, like Tragedies, are of different ſpecies, and have been 
divided into four principal ones, thoſe of character, intrigue, wit, and ſenti- 
ment. Ben Johnſon may be brought as an example of the firſt kind, Mrs. 
Centlivre of the ſecond, Congreve of the third, and ſeveral modern come- 
&es, both French, and Engliſh, of the fourth, particularly thofe Di- 
| | erot 
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and by which he propoſed to guide himſelf in the compoſition of his 


Piece. No one can have more reſpett for the efforts of native, un- 
fettered genius than he has; but, even in the fertile fields of imagina- 
tion, the ſoil which is cultivated, will always 247 Ty if not a greater, 


| yet a richer harveſt, than that which is left to the wild luxuriance 
of nature. This is ſtill more true on the barren moors of criticiſm; 


here the writer who, diſdaining all aid, pretends to draw only from his 
own ſource, like a man ſhut out from ſociety, and reduced to his own . 
efforts, does indeed invent every thing for himſelf; but though his 


performances may juitly intitle him to the praiſe of ingenuity, 


yet both the tools he employs, and the effects they produce, will be 
infiaitely inferior to the meaneſt of thoſe who have an opportunity 
of profiting by the labour and ſkill of others who have preceded them. 
It was for this reaſon he endeavoured both to form and ſupport his 


opinions concerning the drama, by thoſe of the beſt writers on the _ 
ſubject; though he was aware of the inconvenience attending the 
breaking the thread of the text by notes. He hopes, therefore, 
that what was truly owing to ditiidence, and the conſciouſneſs how 

little weight the unſupported ſentiments of an unknown, obſcure 
writer like bim would have, will not be imputed to the pedantry of 


quotation. 


Ik, after this confeſlion, he ſhould ſtill be told that his obſerva- 


tions ſmell of the lamp, but that ſtudy, and rules, never yet either 


made, or improved, a writer, of which he 1s a freſh and lamentable 


roof, and that one inherent ray of genius is worth all the borrowed 
fight of art, conſcious how weak his ſmall and ſlender target is to 
defend bim from theſe ſhafts of criticiſm, he begs leave to ſhelter 
himſelf behind the ampler ſhield of Hurd, and Vida; the former of 
whom thus wards off the menaced blow: Exquiſite art, and com- 


* manding genius, being the only two means of riſing to ſuperior 


6 literary excellence, in proportion as any age becomes noted for 


e the one, it is conſtantly defamed, and the preference given to 
„„ the other. During the growth of letters in any ſtate, when a 
. ſublimity of ſentiment, and ſtrength of expreſſion, make, as un- 


ce der theſe circumſtances they always will, the characteriſtic of the 


times, the critic, diſguſted with the rude workings of nature, 
c affects to admire only the nicer finiſhings and proportions of art. 
„ When, let but the growing experience of a few years refine and 
„ perfect the public taſte, and what was before traduced as rough- 


derot and La Chauſſte; the latter of whom is the father of ſentimental Co- 
medy among the moderns. But it is not more eſſential to the perfection 
of Tragedy that its ſeveral parts ſhould unite, and that in due proportion, 
and ſubordination, than it is to Comedy. In the latter, indeed, the order is 
different, for the exhibition of character being the eſſence of Comedy, man- 
ners ſhould be its leading feature; which Je wit, and ſentiment ſhould 


ſo ſupport, and aſſiſt, that the firſt may be juſt various enough to keep the 


attention alive, and give room for the devellopement of the characters, 


while the two latter houſd at the ſame time ariſe naturally from the ſituation - 
of the dramatis perſonz, and contribute equally to their clearneſs, precifion, 


and pleaſantry. But to unite all theſe in ſuch a manner, as that each ſhall 


oecupy its proper place, none eneroach on the bounds of the other, and yet 


all be diſtinctly marked, and that within the bounds of five acts, is an ex- 
ecllence much caſier to deſcribe trom an example, than to imitate. 


5 «© neſs 
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« neſs and barbarity, becomes at once nerves, dignity, and force, 
« 'Then art is effeminacy, and judgment want of ſpirit. All now 


is rapture and inſpiration *.” Thus the Oracles of Criticiſm pro- 
nounce; and thus ſing the Mufes : | | 


Infelix autem (quidam nam ſæpe reperti) 
Viribus ipſe ſuis temere qui fiſus, et arti, 
Externæ quaſi opis nihil indigus, abnegat, audax, 
Fida ſequi veterum veſtigia, dum ſibi prædæ 
Temperat, heu! nimiùm, atque alienis parcere crevit 
Vana ſuperſtitio, Phœbi fine numine cura. | 
Haud longum tales ideo lætantur, et ip 
 Szpe ſuis ſuperant monimentis, illaudatique 
Extremum ante diem {cetus flevere caducos, 
Viventeſque ſyz*viderunt tunera tame: r. 


| Should he farther be charged with having drawn up theſe ſew pages 


to tupport his own mode of writing; or ſhould the direct oppoi:te 


be urged, and he be triumphed over, as having by theſe obſerva- 


tions ſealed his own condemnation ; in either caſe he might reply, 


< 


were he diſpoſed to take advantage of the criuciums which have 
been made upon Zoraida, that theſe very ſtrictures are themſelves 
a proof (if they are juſt) that the Piece in ſome meaſure poſſeſſes both 


the requitites which theſe pages are written to prove neceſlary to the 


perfection of Tragedy; for it ſurely is but fair to conclude, that 


a dramatic performance, which has been in one place cenſured as a 


rhapſody of ſituations, and in another as a cold, declamatory play, 
mutt contain both action, and ſentiment. But well aware how little 


reſpect is due to an argument drawn from ſuch deciſions, and too 
_ intimately acquainted with the real detects of the Piece, to plume 
bimſelf upon it, were it otherwiſe, its author owns he has not been able 


to fulfil his intentions, or ſatisfy even his own poor, imperfect ideas 
of the drama; and, if it will be any gratrfication to the rigour of 
criticiſm, freely confeſſes, in the words of Arnaud *, © Qu'ilent fort 
« ſouhaite en tirer un meilleur parti: mais on n'1gnore point que 


« dans tous les arts, il y a une diſtance intinie du talent de Pinven- 
tion a celui de Pexecution ; et perſonne n'eſt convaincu plus que 


<« lui de Vimpuiſſance de mettre ſes penſces en œuvre, loriqu'on 
«© ale malheur de n'<tre point feconde par le genie,” _ | 


* Hurd's note on v. 410 of Horace's Art of Poetry. 


+ Vida Poet. lib. 3. v. 245- TS 
1 Arnaud. Diſcours prelimin, au drame de Cominges, p. 50. 
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